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QUAKER MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
By Witt1am Wistar Comrort* 


MONG documents connected with the history of Christian 
marriage, the Quaker marriage certificate is unique. It #s 
thought to be the only survival of the Puritan marriage 

form. The reasons for this fact and the evolution of the certificate 
itself through three centuries have, I believe, not been hitherto 
set forth. 

In modern Christian countries, society observes one or both 
of two methods of guarding the sanctity of marriage: in 
America and Great Britain either a civil marriage, as by a 
Justice of the Peace, or a religious marriage, certified by a 
qualified minister and reported to the Registry Office, is 
required; in certain Roman Catholic countries a civil marriage 
is required by the Government, usually before a Mayor or other 
officer, while the Catholic Church also requires of its communi- 
cants a Church ceremony with benediction by a priest. Con- 
sequently, in Catholic countries, where Church and State are 
separated, each regards its requirement as essential before a 
man and woman can be lawfully regarded as man and wife. 

In 1650 there were two ways of being lawfully married in 
England, one by a Justice of the Peace in a civil ceremony, and 


* William Wistar Comfort is President of Friends Historical Assoc- 
iation and author of numerous books, including Stephen Grellet and 


Quakers in the Modern World. 
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the other by a recognized minister in a church of one of the 
existing denominations. The Directory issued by a Puritan 
Parliament in 1645 had specified that the civil marriage was 
required, while the religious ceremony was optional. As a 
result it was common to go through two celebrations. However, 
the Quaker refusal to be married by anyone—priest or Justice 
—-presented a unique situation. How could the Quakers meet 
the requirement and still maintain the “testimony” which they 
had so promptly adopted as part of their declared freedom from 
control by either the Anglican or the Nonconformist churches? 

The Quaker historian Robert Barclay in The Inner Life of 
the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth points out that the 
Directory of 1645, which also forbade the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer in public worship, was in force when the 
earliest disciples of Fox took their stand against marriage in 
church or chapel.’ By this Directory the Quakers like other 
Puritans were absolved from the necessity of a church service. 
But the required civil service was another matter. 

To prepare for the civil marriage required by the Puritan 
Directory and confirmed in 1656, those proposing marriage 
were directed to deliver their names and their residence, to- 
gether with names of parents or guardians to the local registrar, 
who saw that the banns were published either in a church or 
in the market-place three several weeks. When this had 
been done without challenge, the registrar issued a certificate. 
Armed with this certificate, the couple then appeared before a 
Justice of the Peace or other qualified magistrate and uttered 
the following vows: “I, A. B., do here in the presence of God 
and before these witnesses, promise to be to thee a loving and 
faithful husband,” and the woman the same. This is certainly 
simplicity itself, and of this form the Quaker certificate is an 
elaboration, as will now appear. 

In 1653 Fox briefly pointed out that “who are joined to- 
gether with the Light are joined together in God.”” After the 
Restoration, Fox refers to this earlier epistle in his Journal 


' London, 1877, pp. 145, 406-407. 
? Epistle 26. 
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when in London in 1667. The problem, of course, was to com- 
ply, so far as he could conscientiously do, with the civil require- 
ments. With the Church requirements he was not concerned, 
for, as he said in 1669 in his most complete treatment of the 
subject: “The right joyning in Marriage is the Work of the 
Lord only, and not the Priests or Magistrates,” and again “we 
Marry none, it’s the Lord’s Work, and we are but Witnesses.” 
Desiring, however, that all Quaker marriages should be car- 
ried out and recorded decently and in order, Fox specified that, 
after consent of parents or guardians had been obtained, public 
notice should be given in time and also published more openly 
at the end of a meeting “or in a market”; if the parties were 
found upon inquiry to be clear of other marriage engagements 
(this corresponding to the Anglican banns), they might ask for 
the appointment of a meeting for the purpose of taking each 
other in the presence of the Lord and at least twelve witnesses; 
the marriage after solemnization should be reported and the 
certificate shown to the local magistrate or registrar. Of course, 
the Meeting also recorded the marriage, as we shall see. An 
interesting further provision was that the responsible Meeting 
should be satisfied that the rights of children by a first marriage 
should be safeguarded by those marrying a second time. 

There seems not to have been any actual trouble caused by 
this Quaker manner of handling marriages under the Puritan 
regime. But in 1661 in a trial at Nottingham, suit was brought 
before Judge Archer involving the legitimacy of a child born 
of a Quaker marriage. Fox reports in his Journal: “After the 
counsels on both sides had pleaded, the judge took the matter 
in hand, and opened it to the jury, telling them, that ‘There was 
a marriage in Paradise when Adam took Eve and Eve took 
Adam; and that it was the consent of the parties that made a 
marriage. As for the Quakers,’ he said, ‘he did not know their 
opinions, but he did not believe they went together as brute 
beasts, as had been said of them, but as Christians; and there- 
fore he believed the marriage was lawful, and the child lawful 
heir.’ ”’* In this remarkable decision, without knowing it, the 


3 Epistle 264. 
* Journal (London, 1891), I, 520-521. 
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Judge had fallen back upon primitive Biblical procedure, just 
as the Quakers did themselves. As Fox said: “From Genesis to 
the Revelations you never read of any Priests that married any 
People, but its God’s Ordinance. . . . They took one another 
formerly in the Assemblies of the Righteous . . . Which Practice 
is now followed amongst the People of God, called Quakers, 
who are of the Seed and Generation of the Righteous, the Elect 
People of God.” He then refers to the marriages of Jacob, 
Isaac, Boaz, and Tobias (Apocryphal Book of Tobit, Chapter 7) 
to illustrate his contention.° The whole purport of the Quaker 
procedure was to guarantee the marriage contract as the Lord’s 
work and to report it as such to the civil authorities. 


In America today, a Quaker engaged couple secure a 
license, which must be specially a Quaker license because of the 
language employed, and this license after the marriage is re- 
turned to the County officer signed by at least two members of 
the committee appointed by the Meeting to oversee the marriage 
and insure that all the legal requirements are complied with. 
This license, when signed, fulfills the very simple civil require- 
ment. Judging by the London Yearly Meeting discipline 
(Church Government, 1945), the present procedure in England 
is a little more complicated. Moreover, the certificate is to be 
“signed by at least two of those present as witnesses” before be- 
ing read to the Meeting by some suitable person. In America 
it is read as soon as the parties have signed. 

But we come now to this unique document which has 
caused this inquiry and which is practically identical now in 
England and America—the marriage certificate, and its evolu- 
tion through the three centuries of Quaker history. This cer- 
tificate remains the property of the married couple and is 
handed down in families as an heirloom until finally lost, 
destroyed, or, more happily, deposited with a historical or 
genealogical society. It is a personal and unique souvenir 
proving when, how and under what circumstances the marriage 
was solemnized. We may now proceed to a brief examination 
of these documents—so valuable because they enable the 


5 Epistle 264. 
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historian to locate in time and place the presence not only of 
the parties themselves but also of the witnesses who, as time 
proceeds, tend to sign in ever greater numbers. 

All Quaker marriage certificates, of whatever age, certify 
the same facts concerning the celebration of a marriage: 


(1) the full identification of the contracting parties, 
usually with their residence, and in the earlier certificates with 
the civil status of the man; 

(2) information that notice of the marriage had been given 
to the Meeting concerned (corresponding to the banns) ; 

(3) freedom of the contracting parties from any other 
marriage engagements; 

(4) permission granted by the Meeting to proceed in the 
matter; 

(5) the wording of the vows mutually exchanged, promis- 
ing life-long love and fidelity; 

(6) the signatures of at least twelve witnesses to the 
marriage. 

The certificates themselves were in early times written by 
hand on skin of some sort or on stout paper; more recently they 
consist of an engraved form on parchment-paper with the 
necessary details filled in by hand, and are obtainable from 
the various Yearly Meetjng bookstores or supply houses. It 
should be borne in mind that a certificate is required because 
some religious document is desired by the married couple to 
be preserved as evidence in addition to a duplicate of the civil 
license. Of this original certificate the Monthly Meeting 
recorder formerly made by hand a complete copy, or at least a 
copy of the wording of the vows exchanged and of all the 
witnesses, to be kept in the Meeting records. In our day the 
copy is frequently a photostat of the entire certificate. 

The earliest marriage certificate of which I have seen a 
copy is appropriately that of George Fox himself. This is the 
longest certificate known to me, but there were special reasons 
for extended detail: Fox was not only the leader of the Children 
of Truth, but he was also marrying a wealthy widow con- 
siderably older than himself, who had half a dozen children 
married or approaching maturity. It was desirable that these 
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grown children should openly approve of their mother’s re- 
marriage, and this assurance occupies an unusual amount of 
space. In this case the entire Meeting procedure occupied but 
nine days from the eighteenth to the twenty-seventh of Eighth 
Month (October) 1669. This was quick time, but meetings 
were held at more frequent intervals then than now. The 
Dennis Hollister mentioned was a convert from the Baptists 
and was a prominent member of the Quaker group in Bristol. 
The Fox-Fell certificate is as follows: 


These are to signify unto all whome this may Concerne, That on 
the Eighteenth day of the Eighth Month, in the yeare one Thousand 
six hundred, sixty nine, George Fox and Margarett ffell Propounded 
their intentions of Joineinge together in the honourable Marriage, in 
the Covenant of God, in our mens Meettinge, at Broade Meade within 
the Citty of Bristoll, (havinge before made mention of such their inten- 
tions to severall ffriends) on the behalfe of which, there were severall 
Testimonies given, both by the Children, & Relations of the said Margar- 
ett then present, and severall others, in the power of the Lord, both of 
men and weomen, declareinge their satisfaction, and Approbation, of 
their declared intention of Marriage;—And Likewise at Another Meet- 
tinge, both of Men & weomen, at the place Aforesaide, on the Twenty 
first day of the Month and yeare Aforesaide, The saide George ffox 
and Margarett Fell did againe publish their intentions of Joineinge 
together in the honourable Marriage, in the Covenant of God, unto 
which againe, there were many Liveinge Testimonyes borne by Relations 
and ffriends then present, both of men and weomen; And the same 
intention of Marriage beinge againe Publish’t by Dennis Hollister at 
our Publicke Meetinge place aforesaide, on the two and twentyeth day 
of the Month and yeare Aforesaide and then Againe A publicke Testi- 
mony was given to the same, that it was of God, who had brought it to 
passe ;—And for the full accomplishment, of the aforesaide proposed, 
and Approved intention, at A Publicke Meettinge, both of Men & 
Weomen ffriends Appointed on purpose for the same thinge, at the 
place Afforesaide, and on the twenty seventh day of the Month and 
yeare Aforesaide, Accordinge to the Law and ordinance of God, and 
the example and good order of his people mentioned in the scriptures 
of truth, who tooke each other before wittnesses, and the Elders of the 
people, as Laban appointed a Meetinge, at the Marriage of Jacob, and 
as a Meetinge was Appointed on purpose, when Boaz and Ruth tooke 
each other, and alsoe as it was in Canaan where Christ and his disciples 
went to A Marriage &c: The saide George Fox did solemnly in the 
presence of God, and us his people declare That hee tooke the saide 
Margarett ffell, in the Everlastinge power, & covenant of God which is 
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from Everlastinge to Everlastinge & in the Honourable Marriage to be 
his Bride and his wife: And Likewise the saide Margarett did solemnly 
declare that in the Everlastinge power of the Mighty God, & in the 
unalterable word, and in the Presence of God, his Angells and us his 
holy Assembly, shee tooke the said George ffox to bee her Husbande, 
unto which marriage many Liveinge Testimonyes were borne, in the 
sence of the power and presence of the Liveinge God, manifested in 
the saide Assembley; of which wee whose names are here subscribed 
are witnesses; 
[Ninety-four names are subscribed ]® 

Robert Barclay the Younger publishes a simpler form of 
marriage certificate from the Monthly Meeting Book, Edin- 
burgh, 1671 to this effect: 

Know all people, that A.B. of C., in the County of D., and L.M., 
of G., in the County of W., having in several Monthly Meetings of the 
Lord’s people, published their intention to join together in marriage, 
and having obtained the assent and consent of friends and relations, 
being found clear from all other persons, upon the —— day of —— 
month, in the year , at the dwelling-house of , in an assembly 
of the Lord’s people, they were joined together in marriage according 
to the law of God and example of His ancient people; for the said A.B., 
in the presence of the Lord and His people, took her the said L.M. to 
be his married wife, and she, the said L.M., in like manner took him 
to be her husband, and both of them did, and do hereby engage, to be 
faithful to each other in that near relation of marriage during both 
their lives, of which we are witnesses.” 

The following certificate is interesting because of the con- 
nection with John Archdale, who became in 1695 Governor of 
North Carolina, and later in 1698 the first Quaker chosen a 
member of Parliament, though unable to be seated because of 
his refusal to take the required oath of allegiance and 
supremacy: 

Whereas Emmanuel Low Citizen and ffishmonger of London Son 
of Gervase Low late Citizen & Merchant-Tayler of London deceased & 
of Ann his Wife And Ann Archdale of Choping-Wyccomb in the County 
of Bucks Spinster (one of the daughters of John Archdale of Choping- 
Wyccomb aforesaid Gent & of Elizabeth his deceased Wife) did in 
severall Monthly Meetings of the People of God called Quakers publickly 
declare their intentions to take each other in Marriage, And after delib- 
erate Consideration had thereof, & due Inquiry made therin, it appear- 


® Quoted from Helen G. Crosfield, Margaret Fox of Swarthmoor 
Hall (London, 1913), pp. 254-255. 
7 Inner Life of the Religious Societies, p. 407 note. 
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ing that each of them is clear and free from all Engagements relating 
to Marriage to any other persons, and that they had the Consent of 
Parents and Relations to this their undertaking, And nothing being 
objected by any to hinder their proceedings therein, they now sett to 
their liberty in the Truth to accomplish their said intended Marriage 
according to the way of Truth. 

These are now to Certify All whom it may concern that upon this 
Twelfth day of the ffifth month (commonly called July) in the year 
according to the computation now made in England, One thousand six 
hundred eighty and eight, in a publick Assembly of the said People 
called Quakers, and others, met together for the full accomplishing of the 
said intended Marriage in Chopping-Wyccomb aforesaid, He the said 
Emmanuel Low, taking her the said Ann Archdale by the hand, did 
solemnly and expresly declare that he did take her the said Ann Archdale 
to be his wife, And in like manner, She the said Ann Archdale holding 
him the said Emmanuel Low by the hand, did solemnly and expresly 
declare that She did take him the said Emmanuel Low to be her Husband, 
And each of them did solemnly promise to be loving and faithful to each 
other in the Relation of Husband and wife until it shal please the Lord 
to separate them by death. And as a Confirmation thereof they the 
said Emmanuel and Ann unto this Writing did then and there set their 
hands. And we whose names are underwritten, being present (amongst 
others) at the solemnizing of the said Marriage, have hereunto sub- 
scribed our names as Witnesses. 

Emmanuel Low 


Anne Archdale 
[About fifty signatures including John Archdale ] ® 


In the seventeenth century the example of Boaz and Ruth 
as narrated in the fourth chapter of Ruth was accepted for the 
marriages of the Quakers. As in the case of George Fox’s mar- 
riage, so William Penn in a recorded sermon in 1694 at a 
wedding in Devonshire House spoke at the end of a long sermon 


thus: 

You that are strangers, and present in this meeting, may observe 
the order and method among us, with respect to nuptial solemnities. 
It concerns us to vindicate ourselves from those aspersions that have 
been unjustly cast upon us. We have no clandestine proceedings in 
any of our marriages, though we have been misrepresented to the 
world; we do observe that order and method which is set down in the 
holy scriptures, which are our warrant and direction. We have divers 
instances in scripture concerning marriages, that of Boaz and Ruth is a 
very eminent one; he solemnly took Ruth to be his wife, as in the pres- 


8 Photograph in the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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ence of the Lord, and before the congregation, even all the people and 
the elders, and Boaz said unto them, ye are witnesses this day. And all 
the people that were in the gate and the elders said, we are witnesses, 
the Lord make the woman that is come into thine house like Rachel and 
like Leah, which two did build the house of Israel, and do thou worthily 
in Ephrata, and be famous in Bethlehem, so Boaz took Ruth, and she 
was his wife. 


Thus let us proceed in all our marriages, as in the presence of the 
Lord; which none can do, but those that have an awful sense of the 
divine presence, which is graciously vouchsafed to his people in all 
their humble and solemn approaches to him; then He will meet them 
and bless them.® 


It is evident that for the first century the actual wording of 
the vows exchanged varied, but were agreed upon in advance 
of the ceremony so that they could be written into the certificate 
as a true record. In the American record books from which 
many of the details herein mentioned are taken, this wording 
of the vows is always carefully copied as constituting the most 
important evidence supported by the witnesses. Before the 
century ended in England, we find a complete certificate in a 
fixed form in which the parts here printed in italics are inserted 
in ink: 

Joshua Middleton of New-Castle upon Tine, son of John Middleton 
of Darlington, in the County of Durham Draper—Deceased, And Jane 
Molleson of lewen [Jewin]-street, London, Daughter of Gilbert Molle- 
son, late of Aberdeen in the Kingdom of Scotland, merchant, Deceased 
Having declared their Intentions of taking each other in Marriage before 
several publick Meetings of the People of God called Quakers in London 
according to the good Order used among them, whose Proceedings 
therein, after a deliberate Consideration thereof (with regard unto the 
Righteous Law of God, and Example of his People recorded in the 
Scriptures of Truth in that Case) were approved by the said Meetings, 
they appearing clear of all others, and having Consent of Parties and 
Relations concerned. 

Now these are to Certifie All whom it may concern, That for the 
full accomplishing of their said Intentions, this Nineth Day of the — 
Month, [sic] called September, in the Year according to the English 
Account, One Thousand Six Hundred Ninety and seven They the said 


® William Penn et al., The Harmony of Divine and Heavenly Doc- 
trines, Demonstrated in Sundry Declarations on a Variety of Subjects. 
Preached at the Quakers’ Meetings in London . . . (second American 
edition: St. Clairsville [Ohio], 1836), pp. 144-145. 
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Joshua Middleton and Jane Molleson appeared in a public Assembly 
of the aforesaid People, and others met together for that end in their 
publick Meeting-place at Devonshire-house, London, and in a solemn 
manner, he the said Joshua Middleton taking the said Jane Molleson by 
the hand, did openly Declare as followeth, my ffriends and all you yt 
are here present you are my witnesses this day that I doe solemnly and 
in the ffear of God take this my ffriend Jane Molleson to be my Wife, 
In which I doe promise by his Grace to be to her a loving and ffaithful 
Husband till Death separates us. 


And then and there in the said Assembly, the said Jane Molleson 
did in like manner Declare as followeth, ffriends and people whom I 
desire to be my Witnesses that in the {fear of God I take this my ffriend 
Joshua Middleton to be my Husband and doe promise by the Lords 
assistance to be to him a ffaithful, Dutifull and Submissive Wife till 
it shall please the Lord by Death to separate Us. 

And the said Joshua Middleton and Jane Molleson as a further 
Confirmation thereof, did then and there to these Presents set their 
Hands. And we, whose Names are hereunto subscribed, being present 
among others, at the Solemnizing of their said Marriage and Subscrip- 
tion, in manner aforesaid, as Witnesses hereunto, have also to these 
Presents subscribed our Names, the Day and Year above-written.'® 


This certificate of 1697 has all the men signing together in 
three left-hand columns, the women together in one, while in the 
right hand one, of the five columns, the parties sign at the top, 
the bride signing her maiden name, with nineteen “Relations” 
beneath. William Penn and Thomas Story are among signers, 
but not “relations.” 


The earliest certificate recorded in America that I have 
seen is for the first Quaker marriage recorded in Burlington, 
New Jersey. It is commendable for its simplicity, wonderful in 
its orthography: 

Burlington ye 6th of ye 8th month 1678 

Thomas Leeds of Neversinks Couper in East Garzey & Margerit 
Collier of Markers hooke upon ye River Dellaware having Declared 
their Intentions to Joyne in Marriage at two severall Monthly Meetings 
of ffriends, & all things being Cleare thay have ye Day & yeare above 
written Joyned in Marriage at A Publicke Meetirg of People of God at 
Burlington in West Jarsey upon ye River Delaware wheare ye said 
Thomas Leeds tooke the sd Margaret Collier to be his wife, & ye said 
Margerit Collier tooke ye sd Tho. Leeds too be her husband & wee are 


1° The original and a photostatic copy are in the Quaker Collection 
of the Haverford College Library. 
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wittnesses of the same whose names are under written. [There follow 
the names of thirteen witnesses. ] ™ 


Among the earliest marriages recorded in Philadelphia 
are the two following: 


This is to certify to all people that David Brentnall Tailor & Jane 
Blancher both of the City of Philadelphia in the Province of Pensilvania 
having Intentions of marriage according to the ordinance of Gods Joyn- 
ing, they did lay it before the men and womens Meeting, before whom 
the marriage being propounded, and the Meeting desiring them to wait 
a time, And so they making Enquiry betwixt the Time whether the man 
is free from any other woman, and She free from any other man; So a 
second time they coming before the men & womens Meeting, and all 
things being found clear; At a Meeting of the People of God the sixth 
day of the Tenth month 1683, in the meetinghouse of the said City of 
Philada they took one an other in the presence of God & in the presence 
of his people according to the Law of God & the practice of the holy 
men of God in the Scriptures of Truth, promising to live faithfully to- 
gether man & wife as long as they live. To which they have hereunto 
sett their names, And we are witnesses of the same, whose Names are 
hereunto subscribed the day and year aforesaid. 

David Brentnall 
Jane Brentnall'* 





On “this twelfth day of the Tenth Month (called December)” 1684 
Samuel Carpenter married Hannah Hardiman and spoke as follows: 
“Friends, In the fear of the Lord, & in the presence of this Assembly | 
take this my friend Hannah Hardiman to be my wife, & do promise as 
the Lord shall Inable, to be a faithfull, Constant & loving husband untill 
death shall seperate us.” And Hannah said: “My friends in the presence 
of the Lord and of this Assembly, and in the feeling of his Power I take 
my friend, Samuel Carpenter to be my husband, and do promise to be 
to him a faithfull, loving & Constant wife untill death shall seperate.”?® 


Before reproducing any of the modern American recorded 
certificates, a few comments on variants may be made. The 
earliest Quaker marriages in Philadelphia reveal a great variety 
of trades and occupations in identifying the men. Before 1720 


11 Burlington Monthly Meeting Book of Records, 1678-1765, De- 
partment of Records, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 302 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

12 Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, Record Book I, 2. 

18 Ibid, p. 3. 
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may be remarked: merchant, turner, cordwainer, clark, 
mariner, cordwinder, baker, ship-wright, smith, sope-boyler, 
joiner, weaver, comb-maker, tailor, carpenter, cooper, husband- 
man, brick-layer, chandler, wine-dresser, labourer, glover, 
tanner, glass-maker, saddler, clother, tobacco-pipe-maker, brick- 
maker, yeoman, practitioner in physick (e.g. Griffith Owen, 
1704), gentleman, bodice-maker, wheelwright, locksmith, 
haberdasher, lawyer, vintner (e.g. George Emlen, 1694), 
malster, miller, victualler (1719), wool-comber. 

Here we get quite a complete inventory of the business of 
Penn’s little town about 1700. In these early certificates the 
bride is often able only to make her mark, whereas somewhat 
later the education of women had evidently improved in the 
department of chirography. The adjectives used in the ex- 
change of vows came to be in the eighteenth century, as they 
still are, “faithful and loving.” There are a very few cases 
where the bride promises to be “obedient” and once “obliging” ; 
and rarely the groom promises to be “true,” “kind,” “good,” 
or “honest.” Before 1750 the contracting parties are usually 
identified, if at all, by their fathers only and the brides are not 
usually identified except as spinster or widow. And it is 
interesting to note how many widows remarry in early Phila- 
delphia, perhaps because women were outnumbered by eligible 
bachelors. In England it has been generally customary, and is 
now regular usage, for the bride to sign her maiden name be- 
neath her husband’s. In one or two Philadelphia certificates 
we find such signatures as “Mary Lloyd now Morris.” But 
regularly in America she, “according to the custom of marriage 
assuming the name of her husband,” uses her new name. 

The earliest certificates, as we have seen, allowed for a 
good deal of personal latitude in the wording, especially of the 
vows exchanged and carefully recorded. But about 1725 in 
America reference to Biblical marriages disappears, and a fixed 
form appears to have been adopted, which has changed little 
since that time. For example, the following of 1733 could 
serve perfectly for 1950. This one is interesting because it is 
a paper certificate written throughout by hand and witnessed by 
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John and Elizabeth Estaugh (née Haddon, the founder of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey) : 


Whereas Thomas Edgerton of the township of Newton in the County 
of Gloucester and in the Province of New Jersey and Sarah Stephens 
of the same place having Declared their Intentions of Marriage with 
Each Other before Several Monthly Meetings of the People Called 
Quakers at Haddonfield within the County aforesaid According to the 
Good Order used amongst them and having the Consent of Relations 
concerned; their said Proposal of Marriage was allowed by the said 
Meeting. 

Now these are to Certifie whom it may concern that for the full 
Accomplishing their said Intentions, this twentieth day of the tenth 
month in the Year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and thirty 
three they the said Thomas Edgerton and Sarah Stephens Appeared in a 
Publick Meeting of said People at Haddonfield aforesaid and the said 
Thomas Edgerton taking the said Sarah Stephens by the hand did in a 
Solemn Manner Openly declare that he took her the said Sarah Stephens 
to be his wife promising Through the Lords Assistance to be unto her 
a Loving & ffaithfull Husband untill Death should Sepperate them: and 
then and there in the same Assembly the said Sarah Stephens did in like 
Manner declared [sic ] that she took Thomas Edgerton to be her Husband 
promising through the Lords Assistance to be unto him a ffaithfull & 
Loving Wife untill death should sepperate them, and Moreover, they 
the said Thomas Edgerton and Sarah Stephens she according to the 
custom of Marriage assuming the name of her Husband, as a ffurther 
confirmation thereof did then and there to these Presents sett their 
hands and we whose names are here under also subscribed being Present 
at the Solemnization of the said Marriage and Subscription, have as 
witnesses thereunto set our hands the day & Year above Written.* 


The last two centuries in America, then, offer very slight 
variations. One, however, may be mentioned, that of Samuel 
Nicholson and Beulah Hopkins in New Jersey. Here, in 1839, 
instead of saying that no obstruction or previous marriage en- 
gagement being found on inquiry, the scribe writes “nemine 
contradicente.”** This phrase, so appropriate in its brevity, is 
perhaps the happy thought of a Latin master or a man of law. 

We may close this little excursus into Quaker history by 
quoting the marriage certificate as approved at present by the 
Five Years Meeting. It is essentially the form now in use 


14Tn the Quaker Collection of the Haverford College Library. 
15 In the Quaker Collection of the Haverford College Library. 
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among Friends of both Philadelphia Yearly Meetings and of 
London, and may be regarded as the conservative form, resting 
historically upon the forms we have traced: 


Whereas A.B. of—County of—and State of—, son of C.B., and E., 
his wife, of—, and D.E. of —, County of—and State of—, daughter of 
HLE. and K. his wife, of—, having declared their intentions of marriage 
with each other to the—Monthly Meeting of Friends of—, held at— 
State of—, on the—day of the—month of the year nineteen hundred 
and—, and, nothing being found to obstruct, they were set at liberty by 
that Meeting to accomplish their intentions. 

Now these are to certify to whom it may concern that for the 
accomplishment of their marriage, this—day of the—month of the 
year nineteen hundred and—, they, the said A.B. and D.E., appeared 
in an appointed meeting held at—under the oversight of the—Monthly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends in the presence of a committee thereof 
appointed for that purpose, and A.B. taking D.E. by the hand, declared 
that he took her to be his wife, promising, with divine assistance, to be 
unto her a loving and faithful husband as long as they both should live; 
and then D.E. did in like manner declare that she took him, A.B., to be 
her husband, promising with divine assistance, to be unto him a loving 
and faithful wife as long as they both should live. 


And in further confirmation thereof, they, the said A.B. and D.E., 
(she, according to the custom of marriage, adopting the surname of her 
husband) did then and there to these presents set their hands 

AB. 
D.E.B. 


And we, having been present at the solemnization of the said mar- 
riage, did as witnesses thereto, set our hands. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS MEETING 


By Horace MATHER LippiIncoTT* 


NYONE approaching Abington Meeting House will admire 
the “brotherhood of venerable trees” and recall perhaps 
that “the groves were God’s first temples.” Lightning and 

great age have taken many of our trees but we still have a num- 
ber of oaks of the primeval forest which saw the laying of the 
cornerstone of Abington Meeting House in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We can find strength and inspiration from these sturdy 
trees that have watched over us so long. 


I 

The history of Abington Friends Meeting properly begins 
in England where William Penn was spreading his attractive 
broadsides to gain colonists for his “Holy Experiment” in 
Pennsylvania. 

The seventeenth century was a period of theological dis- 
cussion and of bitter religious controversy. Many Protestant 
sects arose in England to oppose Roman Catholicism and the 
Anglican Church. In 1647 George Fox emerged from this 
confusion to preach the faith that became known as Quakerism, 
whose central tenet was direct revelation. He said that he heard 
much about Christ but he wanted to find Christ. He sought not 
to teach, he said, but to bring men to their Teacher. He as- 
serted that there was “that of God in every man that would 
speak to his condition.” 

Gloucestershire in England was strong in Quaker groups 
built up largely through the powerful preaching of Christopher 
Holder, Josiah Coale, and Thomas Thurston, all of whom visited 
America to establish the faith in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Their Monthly Meeting was sometimes held at Stoke Orchard, 
about ten miles northwest of Cheltenham, and sometimes at the 
house of Richard Wall, fifteen miles northwest of Cheltenham, 
at the village of Hatfield. Toby Leech of Cheltenham was a 


* Horace Mather Lippincott, a Vice-President of Friends Historical 
Association, is author of many books on the history of the Philadelphia 
region. This is a condensed version of his address at the Spring Meeting 
of the Association on Fifth Month 19, 1951. 
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member of this meeting and he and Richard Wall were mar- 
ried in it to Esther Ashmead and Joane Wheel respectively. 
Neighbors and principal owners in the new land, they un- 
doubtedly gave the name of their home country to the township 
in which they settled in America. 

We do not know by what ship these two Friends arrived in 
the Delaware, but it was in 1682 and they took up large grants 
of land from Penn. Each had 600 acres in Cheltenham Township 
and more elsewhere. We can picture their eagerness to see their 
new home as they ascended the river. Henry Hudson voyaging 
up the Delaware in the Half Moon in 1609 described it as “one 
of the finest, best and pleasantest rivers in the world.” He 
enjoyed the soft land breezes that brought the perfume of sweet 
shrubs and summer flowers. He marveled at the “great white 
birds, cat-headed and with owl-like bodies” and trembled at the 
rattlesnakes “with heads like those of dogs and bodies thick as 
Dutch beer-barrels” which hung head down from the forest 
trees. 


As the colonists approached this sylvan wilderness the 
rigging of their ships tangled with the branches of the trees. 
There were of course no roads, only Indian trails, little more 
than obscure pathways. So they sought waterways to reach the 
land granted to them in England and surveyed by Thomas 
Holme. 

Our Friends found these entrances in the Tacony and 
Poquessing Creeks, and others settled upon the immediate 
shores of the Delaware. Here at Shackamaxon, north of the site 
of the future Philadelphia, they set up their first meetings in 
the Autumn of 1682 and other meetings were appointed to be 
held at places convenient for Friends. Our Friends pushing 
up the Tacony and Poquessing Creeks found their lands at 
Cheltenham, Abington, and Byberry Townships. Gabriel 
Thomas, who accompanied Penn, says that “I could say much 
in praise of this sweet tract of land. The air here is delicate, 
pleasant and wholesome; the heavens serene and rarely over- 
cast. There are very fine thriving gardens and orchards. The 
gardens abound in grapes, tulips, pinks, carnations, roses, lilies, 
not to mention those that grow wild in the fields. There are 
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strawberries, peaches, pears, quinces, cherries, currants, water- 
melons, mushmelons and other fruits. In the woods there is an 
abundance of red deer, wild animals for food, profit and game, 
and the sea is full of oysters, fish and delicious sea food.” 


This was the land from the Schuylkill to the Pennypack 
purchased by William Penn from Neneshickan and other 
Shacamakers with wampum, guns, blankets, kettles, coats, 
shirts, knives, gimlets, shoes, stockings, scissors, combs, axes, 
lead, powder, awls, caps, beads, and red lead. While this may 
seem trivial to us, it is well to remember that values depend 
upon the ideas of the negotiators. No doubt our paper money 
would seem ridiculous to the Indians. They were the Unami 
tribe of the Lenilenape or Delaware Indians, and in 1720 were 
crowded out of their homes in the east with the sanction of their 
conquerors, the Iroquois, and in 1742 settled on the Susque- 
hanna near Wyoming, Pennsylvania. In 1751 they began to 
form settlements in Ohio. So began the long predatory march 
of the white man with disregard of treaties, contracts, and 
justice. 

The many creeks with which our countryside abounds were 
much larger before the forests were cut down and the Indians 
traversed them easily in their canoes. The cutting of the forests 
in contributing areas has much reduced the size of all our 
creeks. The rainfall runs off at once and is not retained to 
go gradually through the streams. So the creeks were a great 
aid to the early colonists, who must have used them for com- 
merce, communication, and pleasure. The vales and hills of the 
Perkiomen, Neshaminy, Pennypack, Tacony and Wissahickon 
lure many of us to a step aside from the immediate to invite our 
souls. 

II 

The emigrants came in small boats after a two months’ 
voyage at sea wrought with much discomfort and often serious 
illnesses like the smallpox. They had to conquer the forces of 
nature and establish themselves in virgin country before they 
could find opportunity for the arts that cultivate and refine. 
Fortunately, they had the refining and individualistic influence 
of their religion which did not depend upon outward directions 
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or a privileged class and which made for gentility, courtesy, 
and personal responsibility. 

Richard Wall with his family of wife Joane, son Richard 
Jr., and granddaughter Sarah, with other Friends, settled at 
what became known as Shoemakertown from the numerous 
descendants of George and Sarah Wall Shoemaker who inherit- 
ed the land and lived there. The ancient name was changed to 
“Ogontz” in 1888 after the nearby estate of Jay Cooke, dis- 
tinguished financier and beloved citizen, but without his ap- 
proval. In 1899 the Reading Company named its new station 
there Elkins Park, in honor of the traction magnate and on ac- 
count of a real estate development. The Post Office assumed this 
name in 1923. The old station building, “Old York Road,” is 
still standing. 

Richard Wall’s 600 acres with 100 belonging to his son 
Richard Jr., would be Elkins Park today. Richard Jr.’s abode 
and career are obscure. He married Elizabeth (sometimes called 
Joan) Bubb in England, and a William Bubb, presumably 
her brother, signed their daughter Sarah’s wedding certificate 
when she married George Shoemaker, a Dutch immigrant, from 
an adjoining farm. He is also mentioned in Richard Wall’s will. 

In the minutes of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends there appears this record of Richard Wall’s arrival: 


Richard Wall, his certificate was read in The Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia and accepted, which was given him by The Monthly 
Meeting held at ye house of Edward Edwards of Stock [Stoke ] Orchard 
in ye county of Gloucester the 26th day of the 4th month 1682, and 
subscribed by Charles Toney, Giles King, Edwd. Waters, Joseph Under- 
hill and several others. 


Arriving in the mid-summer of 1682, he undoubtedly con- 
structed his residence before the winter set in. Whether this 
was a wooden framed house or one of stone, we do not know, 
but as there was stone immediately available, it is probable that 
he soon built a two-story stone house of two rooms without a 
cellar, which now forms the northwest corner of the present 
house. This is the opinion of the late R. Brognard Okie and of 
G. Edwin Brumbaugh, two distinguished architects, who have 
visited the house. Of course the first settlers coming to the 
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wilderness lived in caves or shelters until they could construct 
a more substantial and comfortable house. Among the English 
settlers there were not log houses. Such houses were a Swedish 
importation. The English built what they knew and were ac- 
customed to, and this was the “framed” house, which was a 
framework of hewn trees covered with clapboards which they 
made. The interior was filled in with clay or bricks. Brickyards 
were soon established on both sides of the river and a red brick 
city arose after the Georgian fashion of London so constructed 
after the great fire of 1666. As they became established and 
cleared their land they replaced their “framed houses” with 
stone which was plentiful. Some of the most affluent, like James 
Logan and Samuel Morris, brought bricks over the primitive 
roads to build “Stenton” and “Hope Lodge.” There were no 
labor unions then! 


The Wall house was added to about 1725 and the large por- 
tion was built about 1800. It stands at Old York Road and 
Church Road and is now owned by Cheltenham Township as a 
fitting memorial to the first settlers. Richard Wall died First 
Month 26, 1698 and his son Second Month 6, 1689. Joane Wall 
died Twelfth Month 2, 1701, and Sarah became the heiress of 
the estates. 

A Monthly Meeting was organized at the home of Sarah 
Seary near Frankford, on Seventh Month (September then) 3, 
1683. This Meeting adopted a minute Tenth Month (December) 
3, 1683: “Monthly Meeting at the house of Sarah Seyers. At 
the request of some friends belonging to the Meeting; a Meeting 
was settled near Cheltenham at the house of Richard Wall.” 

The records of the Monthly Meeting were no doubt kept, as 
Thomas Fairman was appointed to procure a book at the earliest 
meeting in 1683, but there must have been irregularities, such as 
scarcity of paper and books in the wilderness and perhaps few 
penmen. Those records which we now possess are transcrip- 
tions made in 1718 by George Boone, schoolmaster at Abington 
School, who wrote that they were “Transcribed from Sundry 
Manuscripts.” This was directed in 1716 under the supervision 
of a committee consisting of Thomas Canby, Morris Morris, 
Peter Shoemaker, and Everard Bolton to “view the former 
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minutes, and judge what is requisite to be transcribed.” It was 
not until 1719 that the compilation was completed and we may 
be sure that this dilatory and desultory performance based on 
selections by personal opinion lost us much valuable material 
for our history. The complete minutes begin then and were 
copied by Alexander Seaton, also the schoolmaster, to Eighth 
Month 1731. 


The Wall house was one of the very earliest meeting places 
for Friends, who then met in the homes of members, as no meet- 
inghouses had yet been built, and it seems to be one of the 
oldest still standing. On account of a bequest in 1697 of 120 
acres in Abington Township by John Barnes, a meetinghouse 
was built there in 1699-1700 and the Meeting removed to Jenk- 
intown. 

The Meeting in Germantown was attached to this Monthly 
Meeting and to it was addressed the first protest against slavery, 
written by Francis Daniel Pastorius, the Clerk, and approved 
by Germantown Meeting, “ye 18 of the 2 Month 1688 to be de- 
livered to the Monthly Meeting at Richard Worrels,” which was 
near Frankford and one of the three places, including Richard 
Wall’s, where the same meeting was held in rotation. 


The marriage of many of the prominent Friends of the 
district took place in Richard Wall’s house during the time that 
the Meeting used it. Through the marriage of his grand- 
daughter and heiress, Sarah Wall, to George Shoemaker, the 
house became the home of the progenitor of that important and 
numerous family which gave its name to the village that sprang 
up around the adjacent mill built by Dorothy Shoemaker, Rich- 
ard Mather, and John Tyson in 1746. 

Richard Wall is buried in what later became known as the 
“Shoemaker Burying Ground,” on Grave Yard Lane, which he 
gave to the Meeting. The road. was changed to Cheltenham 
Avenue in 1854 and is now called Ashbourne Road. A portion 
of the ground is still owned by Abington Monthly Meeting. 

This benefaction from our founder was the first property 
owned by the Meeting. In his will dated the 15th day of First 
Month 1697/8 Richard Wall bequeathed “unto friends of 
Cheltenham Meeting a certain tract of land containing about 6 
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acres, lying and being at the South West end of the sd my 
plantation and this piece of land I give for a burying place, and 
for the only and sole use of friends of the now mentioned 
Cheltenham Meeting.” And further he said that if his grand- 
daughter Sarah, who had married George Shoemaker, should 
die without issue his whole estate, which was very considerable, 
“shall be left to the disposal of the Monthly Meeting I now be- 
long to, so that friends of the said Meeting may do with the said 
land and plantation as they see meet.” 

He says he is “weak in body,” the will is drawn but eleven 
days before his death, and he makes his mark. 

Sarah Wall married George Shoemaker, Jr., a Dutchman, 
son of George and Sarah Shoemaker, who was born in Kriegs- 
heim, Germany about 1663. This was near the border of Hol- 
land and under Dutch rule then. He came to Cheltenham with 
his mother and a large family, his father having died on the 
voyage. They sailed on the Jeffries, Thomas Arnold Master, 
from London, arriving First Month 20, 1686. The widow 
Sarah Shoemaker purchased from Patrick Robinson two hun- 
dred acres between Richard Wall and John Russell in 1686. 

George Shoemaker, Jr., married Sarah Wall, grand- 
daughter of Richard, at the latter’s house Twelfth Month 14, 
1694. As the only heir, Sarah inherited the large estates of her 
father and grandfather, as we have seen. George Shoemaker 
died in 1740 and his wife about 1709. 

These Friends were very careless in the use of geographical 
names. The Meeting was variously called Oxford, Dublin, and 
Cheltenham before its removal to Abington Township through 
the gift of 120 acres by John Barnes in 1697. The Monthly 
Meeting had been meeting at three places, at Oxford where 
Trinity Church of the Episcopal Church now presents its at- 
tractive aspect, at John Hart’s at Byberry, and at Richard 
Wall’s. 

III 


The Meeting grew rapidly and dissension arose among 
these earnest pioneers, which resulted in the George Keith 
schism. George Keith was the most learned and accomplished 
Friend in America. He was minister, schoolteacher, and 
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missionary of much zeal and skill. Already Friends were 
divided in thought between Quietism and Evangelism. This 
has, plagued us down to this day. It has caused four schisms. 
George Keith felt that reliance upon the Inner Light alone was 
not enough and that Friends tended to diminish the historic 
Christ and the Bible’s teachings. He translated this into the 
warmth and fervor of his preaching. So a break came in 1690 
and the Meetings in which we are interested lost many mem- 
bers. They first formed the Keithian or Christian Friends but 
soon drifted into the Episcopal and Baptist churches. George 
Keith became a clergyman of the Church of England. Toby 
Leech and his able and affluent family “went out” in this time 
and became the most prominent founders of Trinity Church, 
Oxford, where they are buried. This was a major defection 
from Friends. 

Nevertheless, the Meeting at Richard Wall’s continued to 
grow and the need for larger accommodations was apparent. 


There were no roads in the wilderness until 1704, when 
Toby Leech opened one to Germantown so as to get his sea- 
biscuits, baked on what is now Church Road at Cedar Road, to 
the city and the shipping. He and George Shoemaker were of 
the group that laid out Old York Road in 1711. These were 
little more than clearances through the forest, enlargements 
really of Indian trails or pathways. It is easy to imagine what 
the weather hereabouts did to such lanes. They had many years 
of difficult physical struggle with little help from the imple- 
ments of the day in clearing and tilling the land. Obviously 
all went about on foot or horseback. There were no carriages 
until 1760, and a stone building was erected at Abington, and 
also a blacksmith’s shop, to take care of both meeting and school 
attenders. This we now call the “Short Stable,” recently con- 
verted to the use of young Friends. 

Young Friends were much on the minds of Abington 
Friends but it was then their spiritual welfare rather than their 
physical comforts to which attention was paid. Thus at Monthly 
Meeting Second Month 29, 1695, “Richard Wall of Cheltenham, 
Richard Whitehead of Oxford, John Carver of the upper 
township and Rynier Tyson of Germantown appointed to look 
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after the youth in each of these meetings, as directed in the 
epistle of the Yearly Meeting at Burlington 1694.” 

“Mo. Meeting ye 28: 12 Mo. 1697 Our youths meeting 
having been taken into Consideration That it falls out on busie 
times and in some things unconvenient. therefore friends think 
it fitt to settle it as followeth—Viz on ye second sixth day of ye 
3rd. Mo., 6th. Mo., 9th. Mo., and 12th. Mo.” 


IV 

The Monthly Meeting’s business sessions shifted in 1687 to 
the home of Richard Worrall, Jr., doubtless a large building, 
which stood east of Fox Chase on a tract next to the house of 
Thomas Livesey, an original settler and the progenitor of that 
family in America. 

The rapid growth of all these meetings, both for worship 
and for business, presented a pressing problem of accommoda- 
tion, and to meet this John Barnes made his generous gift of 120 
acres where we now enjoy it, in 1697. He also advanced fifty 
pounds for the building of the meetinghouse, which was con- 
siderable cash support for those times. In 1700 Everard Bolton, 
Treasurer, was directed to pay him forty shillings interest on 
this loan. In addition, John Barnes gave 150 pounds outright 
in money for the school although apparently only 112 pounds, 
10 shillings was actually received. He may have thus reduced 
the amount of his loan. The cash donations were much more 
valuable than the land, which Penn sold at fifty acres to the 
pound sterling. 

John Barnes was a very large landowner and bought and 
sold land extensively. The land which he presented to Abington 
Meeting was acquired from Sarah Fuller and included the 
“plantation” of “Springhead” which contains the house on Old 
York Road formerly occupied by Nicholas Biddle opposite the 
Baederwood Golf House, which was in turn the home of Samuel 
Noble and the Huntingdon Valley Country Club. 

John Barnes in 1698 sold “Springhead” to William Jenkins, 
a Welsh immigrant and prominent Friend. The town takes its 
name from his granddaughter’s tavern. 

Undoubtedly the sessions of the Monthly Meeting held at 


Richard Worrall’s house east of Fox Chase were very incon- 
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venient in the absence of roads for the various meetings of 
Germantown, Horsham, and that held at Richard Wall’s (called 
both Dublin and Cheltenham). Oxford and Byberry Friends 
managed, no doubt, but it was a very unsatisfactory situation for 
many Friends who took their religion seriously and longed for 
social contacts. 


Cheltenham Friends felt in need of help to do a really ade- 
quate job and Evan Morris asked Philadelphia Meeting for ap- 
proval and assistance on Tenth Month 7, 1697. The next month 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting approved and agreed to lend 
“Cheltnam friends” twenty pounds and to take up subscriptions 
for it. Next month William Jenkins accepted the subscription 
on behalf and “by the desire of Cheltnam Monthly Meeting.” 
Finally on Fifth Month 29, 1698, it was reported that twenty- 
seven pounds, two shillings, five pence was delivered “to the 
said Cheltnam friends.” With additional pledges the total ran 
to thirty pounds. Work did not start at once and was very slow 
incompletion. Friends maintained a solidarity then and indeed 
until fifty years ago so that the work was undoubtedly done by 
members of the meeting at odd times that they could spare from 
the very exacting duties of caring for their lands. Remember, 
they came to a wilderness in 1682, little had been cleared by 
1697, and there still were no roads. It is likely that the building 
had progressed enough to hold meetings there by 1700 but it 
was Second Month 9, 1702 before the Monthly Meeting records 
that it was held at Abington. The Monthly Meeting decided in 
1899 that this was the bicentennial year. 


The house occupied what is now the northeast area of our 
building and extended to where the pillars for the gallery rise. 
The Monthly Meeting continued to meet at Abington, Oxford, 
and Byberry until Fourth Month, 1710 when it was agreed to 
hold it only at Abington. Everard Bolton, who settled on a large 
tract in 1683 which is now Oak Lane, was the businessman of 
the Meeting and served it well as Treasurer for thirty years. 
He was a concerned and “weighty” Friend with a place on every 
important committee. The cooperation of these Friends, 
struggling in the wilderness to carve out an existence for them- 
selves and their families, is the significant feature of our early 
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history. Beside the building of the meetinghouse, this spirit 
extended to all Friends in trouble, as the minutes of the Monthly 
Meeting amply show. 

In earliest days the local meeting was known as the Par- 
ticular Meeting which met for worship on First Days and usually 
on Fifth Days. In Seventh Month, 1698 the Yearly Meeting 
authorized the establishment of meetings for business, to be 
called Preparative Meetings, and in 1700 and 1701 most of the 
particular meetings followed this advice. 

At the start, Abington Monthly Meeting consisted of Ox- 
ford and Byberry Particular Meetings, to which Cheltenham 
(Abington) Particular Meeting was added in 1683. German- 
town Particular Meeting was soon added, the first record in our 
minutes being reference to a meeting for worship only, to be 
held there in rotation with the other three Meetings. 

The four Preparative Meetings of Oxford, Cheltenham, 
Germantown and Byberry were established about the beginning 
of 1702 and these were a part, as was Abington Monthly Meet- 
ing, of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. With Horsham 
Preparative Meeting added in 1717 after a year’s “Constant 
Meeting” there, this organization of the Monthly Meeting con- 
tinued until 1782. Representatives from each Preparative 
Meeting attended the Monthly Meeting from 1746 on. Repre- 
sentatives from the Monthly Meetings attended the Quarterly 
Meeting and from the latter went representatives to the Yearly 
Meeting, thus completing the efficient simple system set up by 
George Fox. The meetings beyond the original unit were 
representative meetings and so managed. The founders of our 
Republic had similar ideas and established a representative 
government which is a refined democracy. 

In 1782 after due consideration from its inception by 
Byberry in 1772, a new Monthly Meeting of Byberry and 
Horsham Preparative Meetings, to be called Horsham Monthly 
Meeting, was created. The same congestion of business in the 
now many large Meetings was felt in Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, and in First Month, 1785 Abington Monthly Meeting 
suggested a new Quarterly Meeting which was agreed to. The 
new Abington Quarterly Meeting consisted of Abington, 
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Gwynedd, Horsham, and Richland and its first Meeting was at 
Abington, Fifth Month 4, 1786. The Monthly Meeting now 
consisted of Abington, Germantown, and Oxford Preparative 
Meetings. In 1805 the name of Oxford was abandoned and that 
meeting was thereafter known as Frankford Preparative Meet- 
ing. The latter soon moved for separate status and with 
Germantown became Frankford Monthly Meeting in 1815. 
Abington Preparative Meeting thus became unnecessary but was 
continued until Ninth Month, 1919, when its Monthly Meetings 
were changed to an annual Meeting in Second Month, necessary 
on account of trust funds. It was discontinued in 1943. 


V 

As the community grew, problems arose in the group of 
Friends meeting for worship in Richard Wall’s house and the 
necessity for some orderly procedure became apparent. The 
Yearly Meeting gave direction to this after the method set up in 
England by George Fox Its Testimonies referred to ways of 
life and this meant that some way must be provided to guide this 
or in others words, to implement the faith. Two bodies arose 
from this necessity—Ministers and Elders, and Overseers. The 
first had the care of the spiritual life of the meeting, particularly 
the meetings for worship and the second was charged with the 
administration of the Discipline. In 1695 some Friends were 
appointed “to admonish those yt profess God’s Truth, and 
do not walk answerable thereto.” They are first called “Over- 
seers” in 1704. Elders were first appointed in 1719. 

As both armies swirled about our quiet countryside during 
the American Revolution, Friends were greatly disturbed and 
their tranquil lives upset. Battles and skirmishes, marching 
men and famous generals were amongst us for several years. 
Washington with all his distinguished officers passed through 
Jenkin’s Town several times at the head of the Continental 
Army; Lord Cornwallis led the whole British Army over Abing- 
ton Road, now Washington Lane, to Jenkin’s Town for the 
Battle of Edge Hill. 

The simple farm folk must have stood agape to see the 
crack regiments of the Guards and the Grenadiers march by, 
steadfast and composed, splendidly equipped, and with their 
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music sounding “God Save the King.” Here, too, they listened 
to the wild strains of the bearded Hessians, terrible in brass- 
fronted helmets, and suggesting plunder and pillage. These 
Hessians took all the boys above ten years and seized houses, 
grain, and cattle. An eye-witness says the British were trim, 
graceful, and gay in spirit and action; the Germans immovably 
stiff, both sombre and gaudy, the whole forming a moving 
kaleidoscope of colors and scenery. 

Quaker farmers were robbed and maltreated in- 
discriminately by some of the soldiers of both sides, although 
considering their own refusal to participate, which was con- 
sidered disloyal in an intensely patriotic time, and also the laxity 
of discipline in the patriot army, the offenses seem remarkably 
few. A considerable list of members was disowned by Abington 
Monthly Meeting on Tenth Month 30, 1775 for entering military 
service. It should be remembered that all able-bodied men 
were drafted and fined if they refused to serve. Many Friends 
paid fines or provided substitutes, many had their property 
confiscated for refusal. This last refusal to pay fines or taxes on 
conscientious grounds continued for a century. 


The establishment of Abington Quarterly Meeting in 1785 
called for an enlargement of the meetinghouse for the large 
numbers that attended. Accordingly, committees were appoint- 
ed by the constituent Meetings—Abington, Horsham, Gwynedd, 
and Richland—and they decided that the east end of the old 
meetinghouse should “be extended as large as the other part, 
and carried as high as to have convenient galleries above.” The 
estimated cost was 300 pounds. Abington’s share was 97 
pounds, 10 shillings, Horsham’s the same, Gwynedd’s 75 
pounds, and Richland’s 30 pounds. Abington raised 49 pounds, 
Germantown 36 pounds, and Oxford 12 pounds of the Abington 
Monthly Meeting total. Construction began in the spring of 
1786 and was finished, wpparently,. early in 1787. The 
Treasurer reported on Second Month 26, 1787 that the rebuild- 
ing of the east end was now completed. This was an extension 
and raising to take in the present galleries. It seems reasonable 
and likely, since thrift and carefulness were Quaker traits, of 
necessity indeed in the pioneer days, that the original walls 
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which would be the northeast corner of the present Meeting- 
house, were used in the reconstruction. Tearing down was never 
a Quaker habit. 

The new house again proved too small for the growing 
Quarterly Meeting and in Second Month, 1797 the Preparative 
Meeting asked for repairs. A Committee of Inquiry advised 
rebuilding the western end, the Quarterly Meeting approved, 
and the work began at once. The cost was about 550 pounds. 
Temporarily housed at Oxford, the Monthly Meeting returned 
to the completed building on Eleventh Month 27, 1797. To 
recapitulate, Arthur Jenkins says: “The original building was 
the northern two-thirds of the east half of the present building. 
At some date not known, there was added a building which 
covered the area of the west half of the present building. In 
1786 the present east half was built, probably utilizing a part 
of the wall of the original meetinghouse; and, in 1797, the 
mysterious western apartment of this house was torn down and 
the present west half took its place.” 

There can still be seen the marks of the hoods that were 
over the doors until 1863, when a committee was appointed to 
erect “‘a shed, to be attached to the front of the meeting house.” 
Thus our appearance succumbed to utilitarianism. So many 
carriages drawing up to the entrances in stormy weather needed 
a haven to deposit their occupants. And asa place to gossip and 
barter after Meeting the porch was indispensable. It was the one 
social center, for all as Friends kept aloof from the world, “un- 
spotted,” they said, and maintained a solidarity which brought 
strength and closer friendships to the meeting. In every com- 
munity people of similar interests and of blood relationships 
are drawn together for pleasant intercourse and as these natural 
conditions are emphasized by refinement, religion, or ways of 
life, their association becomes more rigid and exclusive. 


VI 
There is no reference at Abington to the differences that 
sundered and brought sadness to so many families. The first 
mention of the affair was at the Monthly Meeting in Sixth 
Month, 1827 when they received and forwarded to the Quarterly 
Meeting the Green Street Address of the preceding April drawn 
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by those Friends who withdrew from the Yearly Meeting under 
the leadership of John Comly of Byberry. This was the Charter 
of Hicksite Friends. In Ninth Month, a few Friends in each of 
the men’s and women’s meetings arose and stated that they had 
assembled for the purpose of holding Abington Monthly Meet- 
ing. If they were not permitted to do so in this building, they 
would be obliged to withdraw and hold the meeting at the home 
of Daniel Fletcher, which they proceeded to do. 


Abington Friends made no minute concerning this really 
important event. Evidently they treated it with a kindly 
consideration, perhaps amusement, because of the 584 members 
nine men, ten women and twenty-eight minor children were all 
that withdrew. 


The first joint session of men and women was held on the 
29th of Fifth Month, 1893. Continuing the wave of modernism 
that evidently swept the Meeting at that time, the fine old mel- 
lowed wood-work was painted and “grained” in the then 
popular fashion and the old benches discarded for those of the 
“golden oak” period, then the vogue. 

Midweek meetings for worship held on Fifth Days were 
“laid down” on account of lack of attendance. The last one 
was held on Ninth Month 25, 1919. The allurements of the 
world and its economic pressures had triumphed. One thinks 
of the sermon of Thomas Loe which converted William Penn to 
Quakerism: “There is a faith which overcomes the world and 
there is a faith which is overcome by the world.” 

First-Day schools among Friends were looked upon with 
disfavor when they first emerged as “Bible Classes.” Concerned 
Friends felt that these were programmed Meetings, conducted 
at certain times and by means of books by a special class of per- 
sons, all practices against which the Religious Society of Friends 
has proclaimed from its origin. In fact it was these Testimonies 
that furnished it with its principal excuse for a separate 
corporate existence. There were those who thought such schools 
would be “calculated to divert the inexperienced and youthful 
mind from a steadfast reliance on the saving operation of divine 
grace, or light of Christ within, by placing an undue dependence 
upon the letter, which has a direct tendency to pave the way for 
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support and maintainance of letter-taught ministry and a de- 
parture from primitive simplicity and fundamental principles 
of our Society.” 

However, it was manifest in the arid late nineteenth 
century that there were few ministers and fewer families 
capable of intelligent or interesting Bible teaching or the ex- 
pounding of Friends’ fundamental faith and practice. This 
crying need for information and instruction by qualified persons 
finally dispelled opposition and our now flourishing First-Day- 
School system came slowly into being in 1859, to be nourished 
by the little paper Scattered Seeds, first issued in 1869. Fore- 
most among the pioneers of this movement among us was gentle 
Edith Willets Atlee (1823-1892), a minister of Abington 
Monthly Meeting, and the adventurers at Abington began their 
Meetings in 1885. 


The Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Meeting was ap- 
propriately celebrated in 1882 when Charles Linton, its Clerk, 
presided, David Newport, a scholarly minister of the Meeting, 
read a poem, and the Honorable John M. Broomall of Media 
made an address. 

At Abington Monthly Meeting held Fourth Month 24, 
1899, it was decided, to celebrate the Bicentennial of the Meet- 
inghouse on Fifth Month 11 of that year. David Newport spoke, 
Louis B. Ambler, Principal of the new Boarding School told of 
its progress, and Elizabeth Cox, a pupil, recited a poem entitled 
“Abington Meeting House” by Ellwood Roberts of Norristown. 
William J. Buck presented a historical paper and the occasion 
seems to have been a great success. 

When the Reading Railroad came to the Chelten Hills in 
1854 Jenkintown was little more than a country village. The 
stagecoaches passing through did little to disturb its tran- 
quillity. The advent of the railroad brought many affluent 
citizens from Philadelphia to spend the summer and their hand- 
some residences made a considerable change in the life and 
aspect of Chelten Hills. The railroad created many friendships 
and cordial intercourse among the commuters, and the German- 
town wagons meeting the evening trains brought many families 
to the common rendezvous. It was a very quiet town of 
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neighborly, friendly folk who went about in Germantown 
wagons and buggies, and where everyone knew everyone else’s 
business. There were just a few good stores and markets and 
these were visited by everybody. As in all country towns the 
tradesmen and artisans were of considerable importance both 
socially and financially. It was provincial but had the character 
of what Dr. Cornelius Weygandt calls “the higher provincial- 
ism,” which includes a high family and private life and a 
proper sense of civic pride. The old village began to fill up 
rapidly with many who had no roots there but who soon became 
a part of its life. Many of the summer visitors remained 
throughout the year and made up a pleasant social life. 

Jenkintown and what used to be called Chelten Hills, has 
become a Philadelphia suburb. Friends are no longer a thing 
apart, “a peculiar people.” They too are merged in the hurly- 
burly of “the common man.” The coming of the trolley cars in 
1893 completed the modernization begun by the electric light 
plant in 1890. The Meeting’s expenses began to increase with 
the new Boarding School venture and the rental from farming 
the land did not meet the needs. So again we were blessed, by 
the formation of the Old York Road Country Club in 1908, 
which leased our vacant land in 1910 and has ever since been 
our chief source of revenue for the school. 

There is probably no Friends Meeting in America that has 
such extensive facilities as Abington. The great meetinghouse, 
seated in the midst of the wide acreage of the Barnes gift has 
the auxiliary of the John Barnes Room with its kitchen and the 
First-Day School rooms above. Nearby is the caretakers house, 
formerly the school building, which overlooks the large grave- 
yard. The ample school house nearby has much ground and is 
soon to have added facilities to care for the flourishing school. 
The “Short Stable” has recently been converted into an at- 
tractive recreation hall for the young Friends. 
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A Holograph Manuscript of George Fox 


By Henry J. CapsBury 


APERS written throughout by George Fox are compara- 
Piiveiy rare. Though he endorsed hundreds of Swarthmore 

Manuscripts in his own hand, his own letters and other 
longer pieces he usually dictated. Of pieces extant today the 
relatively small number of real autographs may be learned by 
going through the Annual Catalogue of George Fox’s Papers as 
published in 1939 and noting how few of the items given in 
heavy-faced type are marked also “holograph.” The original 
catalogue, made about 1694, also indicated with an abbreviation 
mppr (presumably manu propria) items in Fox’s hand. This 
also will be found to occur with great infrequency. 

The recent acquisition, therefore, by Haverford College of 
a page partly filled with Fox’s writing is a noteworthy matter. 
It was purchased from the autograph firm of Walter R. 
Benjamin. Miss Benjamin had bought it from the English 
auctioneer Sotheby’s through Maggs Brothers. Its earlier history 
has not been traced. Its authenticity is unquestionable. Fox’s 
handwriting including the spelling is very distinctive.’ Anti- 
Quaker writers like Daniel Leeds and Francis Bugg made much 
ridicule of this fact. It is a fact that may be used to verify 
specimens quite as much as to ridicule them. 

The memorandum, which is printed verbatim and literatim 
below, was evidently intended to accompany another document. 
Symbols in the upper left-hand corner are an index hand and a 
cross such as Fox or his editors used to indicate, both on the 
main text and on the added sheet, that the latter was to be in- 
serted. The lost document or pamphlet to which this was at- 
tached must have been somewhat similar to the folio pamphlet 


1 Among most recent reproductions of specimens of Fox’s hand- 
writing are plates in the Cambridge Journal (1911), I, opp. p. 68, and 
Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, X1 (1914), opp. p. 157. 
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printed in 1661 to which this fragment refers: For the King and 
both Houses of Parliament, being a Short Relation of the Sad 
estate and Sufferings of the Innocent People of God, called 
Quakers; for worshipping God, and exercising a good con- 
science towards God and Man. That is signed by Thomas 
Coveney, Ger. Roberts, Edward Brush, and others.’ Its title is 
imitated or partly repeated in this fragment. But the deaths in 
prison in the printed piece (p. 6) were thirty-two before and 
fourteen after the king came in, whereas the manuscript raises 
the latter figure to fifty-seven and evidently is later; in fact, as it 
says, some time after the act made against meetings, probably 
the Quaker Act of May, 1662. The separate enumeration of 
victims in London and Southwark is not in the printed piece. 
The phrase “this city” suggests that Fox was in London at the 
time, as was the case in 1663. Besse’s Sufferings gives the 
deaths during or resulting from imprisonment in Newgate alone 
as twenty-nine for 1662 and twenty-five for 1664.° 
This was given to the king & both houses of parliament 

being a brief & plain & true relashon of som of the late & sad 

suferinges of the people of god in skorne cald quakers for 

worshiping god & exersising a good conscience towards god & 

man by reason whereof 89 have sufered till death, 32 of which 

died befor the king came into england & 57 since, of which 

57 by hard imprisonment & cruell usage, 43 have dyed in this 

city of London & Southwark since the act were made against 

meetings. The [y_] have thus sueferd as you may see in at larg 

in the paper that was given with ther names that did suefer 

to the king & parlement 1661. 


2 Joseph Smith, Catalogue of Friends’ Books (London, 1867), 
I, 456; cf. II, 64, 660. 

8 London, 1753, I, 388ff, 404f. Cf. A Brief Relation of the Perse- 
cutions and Cruelties . . . in and about the City of London since the 
beginning of the 7th Month last, 1662. 











A Note on Percy Bigland’s “Quaker Wedding” 


By Hannau CLoTuier Hutyi* 


HE oil painting known as “A Quaker Wedding, 1820” by 
Percy Bigland has become so familiar throughout Quaker- 
dom that it seems fitting at this time to record facts with 
which history and the passing generation are acquainted but 
which might too easily be lost sight of over a period of years. 


The painting itself, finished in 1896, is of significant 
interest to all Friends because it portrays the solemnization of 
our precious historical testimony of the marriage ceremony 
that man and woman should in a meeting for worship exchange 
vows without the assistance of a minister or a priest. 


I was told by the artist himself that he had named the 
picture “In the Presence of the Lord,” but during its exhibition 
in the Royal Academy in London it became familiarly known 
as “A Quaker Wedding,” which name has become permanent 
by usage. The painting portrays the impressive moment when 
the bride and groom have risen, and the groom speaks the open- 
ing words of the marriage ceremony “In the fear of the 
Lord ....” On every face on the canvas is evident the intense 
interest of emotional sympathy. Besides the excellent portray- 
al of this spiritual experience, the painting interests Friends 
especially because of the number of truly fine portraits, taken 
from life, of well-known and so-called “weighty” Friends in 
attendance. 


Here it must be made clear, however, that it does not 
represent a marriage that actually occurred. The Friends who 
served as models did so upon the invitation of Percy Bigland. 
The “bride” in the picture is Katharine Pollard, afterwards 
Lady Robertson Nicol, the “groom,” William Hanbury Aggs, 
brother-in-law of Percy Bigland. The other portraits may be 
identified by numbers in the following sketch. 


*Hannah Clothier Hull of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, is the 
present owner of Percy Bigland’s painting “The Quaker Wedding.” 
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The artist spent a period of two years in the study of the 
historical correctness of the costumes and accessories, which 
date from various periods. The scene is laid in the historic 
meetinghouse at Jordans, famous as the burying place of 
William Penn. 

Percy Bigland, the painter, learned his craft in the art 
schools of Munich. He painted portraits of many English 
notables of his time, including William E. Gladstone, Howard 
Lloyd, Chairman of Lloyd’s Bank, and George Cadbury, the 
great Quaker industrialist and philanthropist. During his three 
visits to the United States, Percy Bigland made portraits of a 
number of American Friends, among them Isaac H. Clothier, 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, and William P. Bancroft. 

The “Quaker Wedding” is a large canvas, measuring 
5’ 6” x 6 6”. It was first exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
London in 1896. My father, Isaac H. Clothier, became interest- 
ed in it upon reading a description of it in Friends’ periodicals, 
sent for a photograph of it, and soon bought it. Upon its arrival 
in this country, it was exhibited for some weeks in Philadelphia, 
then at Swarthmore College, before going to my father’s home 
at Ballytore, Wynnewood, Pennsylvania. Here it hung until 
after the death of my parents. Since then it has been in my 
home in Swarthmore. Finally it will hang in the Board Room 
of Swarthmore College; in the college building named for my 
father. Meanwhile, Friends who wish to see it are always 
welcome in my home. 
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Key to “A Quaker Wedding, 1820” 


. Joseph Storrs Fry (1826-1913), partner in the well-known cocoa firm 
and Clerk of London Yearly Meeting for fifteen years. 


. Joseph Bevan Braithwaite (1818-1905), English lawyer, writer, and 
beloved Friends minister, active in educational and missionary work. 


. David Scull (1836-1907), distinguished Philadelphia wool merchant, 
elder in the Society of Friends, and valued member of the boards of 
three Quaker schools, Haverford, Bryn Mawr, and William Penn 
Charter. 


. Edith Mary Hanbury Aggs Bigland (1863-1951), wife of the artist, 
leader in the cause of women’s suffrage, moral and social hygiene, 
and criminal-law amendment; earnest supporter of the League of 
Nations; devoted and active member of the Society of Friends. 


. Hannah Whitall Smith (1832-1911), famous American Quaker min- 
ister, author of the popular Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life, and 
writer of delightful letters, recently published as Philadelphia Quaker. 


. Richard Reynolds (1735-1816), iron merchant and generous-hearted 
Friend, active in work for abolition and peace. 


. George Braithwaite Whitney, grandson of Bevan Braithwaite, now a 
teacher of art at Westtown School. 


orn pre by Janet Whitney, Dorothy G. Harris, and the 
or. 





A QUAKER WEDDING, 1820 


By Percy BIGLAND 











Indian Chiefs View “‘Penn’s Treaty” 
By CarrRoLy FrRey* 


HERE was recently uncovered what appeared to be a new 

trail in the elusive search for information about the legend- 

ary treaty of William Penn with the Indians. In the Penn 
Mutual Collection was found a manuscript letter addressed to 
“Samuel Coats Esq Corner of Front & Walnut Streets” “From 
Governor Mifflin March 25. 1792." The letter reads as follows: 

Governor Mifflin is to have an Interview with the Chiefs of the 
Five Nations in the Secretarys Room at the State House at Twelve 
o’Clock To day, and will be pleased to see his Friend Coats there— 

The Governor has been informd that the Indians are anxious to see 
the Treaty of William Penn by Whitman & is the Possession of S. 
Coats—If it could be conveyd to the State House the Governor will 
answer for its being returned without Injury | Monday 26 March 1792. 

This trail looked like a likely one. If “Coats,” in 1792, 
had in his possession the actual treaty of Penn with the Indians, 
something might be traced of a document long searched for and 
never found. There had been an Indian legend that they once 
had such a document but that it was lost in the burning of an 
Indian village However, here was the puzzle of the phrase 
“Treaty of William Penn by Whitman.” 

Found in the history of the Pennsylvania Hospital was a 
note stating that the Hospital had obtained a copy by “Witman” 
of the famed Benjamin West picture of the treaty. Whitman, 
it seems, was a patient who took up painting and made several 
pictures still preserved by the Hospital. Since Benjamin West’s 
painting had not yet arrived in Philadelphia from England, 
Whitman must have made a copy from the popular Boydell 
engraving. 

Scharf and Westcott record that one of the events of the 
year 1792 was a visit of Indian Chiefs, who came to pay their 
respects to the Federal Government. The Indian deputation 


* Carroll Frey is Editor for the Penn Mutual Insurance Company. 

1Samuel Coates (1748-1830), was a Friend, a prominent citizen 
of Philadelphia, and one of the Managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
Thomas Mifflin (1744-1800), a birthright Friend, lost his membership 
because of his military activity in the Revolution. He was Governor 
of Pennsylvania from 1790 to 1799. 
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consisted of forty-seven members, including Sachems of the 
Senecas, Buffaloes, Cayoges, Onondagoes, Oneidas, Tuscarores 
and Stockbridges. They were received at the State House by 
Governor Mifflin in the presence of a number of ladies and other 
spectators. A few days afterwards they gave an exhibition of 
war dances, and about a week after the formal reception, Red 
Jacket made a speech expressing their gratification at the 
civilities shown them. Among these civilities must have been a 
glimpse of the Whitman copy of the Boydell engraving of the 
West painting. 





A Note on Whittier and Italian Freedom 
By Francis B. DeEpMonp* 


The biographers of John Greenleaf Whittier have, by and 
large, neglected to record his efforts and to reveal his concern 
for the freedom of Rome and the unity of Italy—a concern 
which, with Whittier, was vital and deep. Among the Horace 
Greeley Papers in the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress is a hitherto unpublished letter in which Whittier 
expressed something of the intensity of his feeling on the Italian 
question. 

Amesbury Essex Co. Mass 
H. Greeley 21st of 8th Mo. 1849 
Dear Friend. 
I enclose a copy of a few lines of mine,! a feeble expression of my 
feelings—with the wish that they may appear in the Tribune & that thou 
wouldst take pains to send copies of them to the Editor of the New 
Italian paper,” to Gen Avessena® [sic ] & Mr. Foresti.* I am not without 
hopes that they may be translated into Italian and that the noble-hearted 
Romans may hear on the banks of the Tiber the voice lifted in their 
behalf on the banks of the Merrimack. Heartily approving thy course 
in regard to the Roman invasion® 
I am very truly 
thy friend 
John G. Whittier 


More than two decades later, Whittier wrote a message 
which was read “at the great meeting in New York, January, 


* Francis B. Dedmond is a graduate student at the University of 
North Carolina. 
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1871, in celebration of the freedom of Rome and complete unity 
of Italy.” Whittier had in mind his earlier efforts. “For 
many years,” he wrote, “I have watched with deep interest and 
sympathy the popular movement on the Italian peninsula.” But 
back of all his efforts and concern was the desire, as he stated 
it, “that all men, of all creeds, should enjoy the civil liberty 
which I prized so highly for myself.’ 


1 The poem referred to here may have been “To Pius IX.” How- 
ever, I have been unable to locate the poem in the file of the New York 
Daily Tribune for 1849, although it may have appeared in the Weekly 
Tribune or the Semi-Weekly Tribune. The first appearance of this poem 
was in the Washington National Era for August 16, 1849. Thomas F. 
Currier, A Bibliography of John Greenleaf Whittier (Cambridge, Mass., 
1937), p. 367. 

2 This newspaper is probably L’Eco d'Italia, which was begun 
in New York in 1849. But according to the American Newspapers, 
1821-1936: A Union List of Files Available in the United States and 
Canada, ed. Winifred Gregory (New York, 1937), no library listed has 
a file of the newspaper for 1849. It is thus impossible to determine the 
reaction of “the Editor of the New Italian paper” to Whittier’s poem if 
Greeley complied with his request or if Greeley forwarded Whittier’s 
manuscript copy to the editor of the Italian paper. 

8 General Giuseppe Avezzana, like Garibaldi himself, fled to Ameri- 
ca after the fall of Rome to the French, July 4, 1849. A little more than 
twenty years before this time, Avezzana had come to the United States. 
In 1829, he fought with Mexico in her war for independence, but in 
1848, he was back in Italy giving his services to the Italian people. 
Enciclopedia Italiana di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti (Milano-Roma, 1929), 
V, 634. 

*Eleuterio Felice Foresti came to America in 1836 and became 
Professor of Italian Literature at Columbia University. In 1840, he be- 
gan to correspond with Colonel Mazzini and later organized the Giovine 
Italia, an organization probably to aid and encourage Italian refugees 
in America. Ibid., XV, 669. 

5 Greeley’s New York Daily Tribune, August 11, 1849, carried an 
editorial entitled “The Consummation at Rome.” In part, it states: “The 
French army arrives at Rome, begins the siege . . . ; we do not say the 
French nation, for we cannot identify a great and generous people with 
the faithless and execrable men whom chance and intrigue have made 
its governors. . . . The work they had begun in lies, and continued in 
bloodshed, they would not shrink from ending in violence.” 

®The Complete Works of John Greenleaf Whittier (New York, 
1899), VII, 229. 
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consisted of forty-seven members, including Sachems of the 
Senecas, Buffaloes, Cayoges, Onondagoes, Oneidas, Tuscarores 
and Stockbridges. They were received at the State House by 
Governor Mifflin in the presence of a number of ladies and other 
spectators. A few days afterwards they gave an exhibition of 
war dances, and about a week after the formal reception, Red 
Jacket made a speech expressing their gratification at the 
civilities shown them. Among these civilities must have been a 
glimpse of the Whitman copy of the Boydell engraving of the 
West painting. 





A Note on Whittier and Italian Freedom 
By Francis B. DEpDMoNnD* 


The biographers of John Greenleaf Whittier have, by and 
large, neglected to record his efforts and to reveal his concern 
for the freedom of Rome and the unity of Italy—a concern 
which, with Whittier, was vital and deep. Among the Horace 
Greeley Papers in the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress is a hitherto unpublished letter in which Whittier 
expressed something of the intensity of his feeling on the Italian 
question. 

Amesbury Essex Co. Mass 
H. Greeley 21st of 8th Mo. 1849 
Dear Friend. 
I enclose a copy of a few lines of mine,! a feeble expression of my 
feelings—with the wish that they may appear in the Tribune & that thou 
wouldst take pains to send copies of them to the Editor of the New 
Italian paper,” to Gen Avessena® [sic ] & Mr. Foresti.* I am not without 
hopes that they may be translated into Italian and that the noble-hearted 
Romans may hear on the banks of the Tiber the voice lifted in their 
behalf on the banks of the Merrimack. Heartily approving thy course 
in regard to the Roman invasion® 
I am very truly 
thy friend 
John G. Whittier 


More than two decades later, Whittier wrote a message 
which was read “at the great meeting in New York, January, 


* Francis B. Dedmond is a graduate student at the University of 
North Carolina. 
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1871, in celebration of the freedom of Rome and complete unity 
of Italy.” Whittier had in mind his earlier efforts. “For 
many years,” he wrote, “I have watched with deep interest and 
sympathy the popular movement on the Italian peninsula.” But 
- back of all his efforts and concern was the desire, as he stated 
it, “that all men, of all creeds, should enjoy the civil liberty 
which I prized so highly for myself.’”® 


1 The poem referred to here may have been “To Pius IX.” How- 
ever, I have been unable to locate the poem in the file of the New York 
Daily Tribune for 1849, although it may have appeared in the Weekly 
Tribune or the Semi-Weekly Tribune. The first appearance of this poem 
was in the Washington National Era for August 16, 1849. Thomas F. 
Currier, A Bibliography of John Greenleaf Whittier (Cambridge, Mass., 
1937), p. 367. 

2 This newspaper is probably L’Eco d'Italia, which was begun 
in New York in 1849. But according to the American Newspapers, 
1821-1936: A Union List of Files Available in the United States and 
Canada, ed. Winifred Gregory (New York, 1937), no library listed has 
a file of the newspaper for 1849. It is thus impossible to determine the 
reaction of “the Editor of the New Italian paper” to Whittier’s poem if 
Greeley complied with his request or if Greeley forwarded Whittier’s 
manuscript copy to the editor of the Italian paper. 

8 General Giuseppe Avezzana, like Garibaldi himself, fled to Ameri- 
ca after the fall of Rome to the French, July 4, 1849. A little more than 
twenty years before this time, Avezzana had come to the United States. 
In 1829, he fought with Mexico in her war for independence, but in 
1848, he was back in Italy giving his services to the Italian people. 
Enciclopedia Italiana di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti (Milano-Roma, 1929), 
V, 634. 

*Eleuterio Felice Foresti came to America in 1836 and became 
Professor of Italian Literature at Columbia University. In 1840, he be- 
gan to correspond with Colonel Mazzini and later organized the Giovine 
Italia, an organization probably to aid and encourage Italian refugees 
in America. I[bid., XV, 669. 

5 Greeley’s New York Daily Tribune, August 11, 1849, carried an 
editorial entitled “The Consummation at Rome.” In part, it states: “The 
French army arrives at Rome, begins the siege . . . ; we do not say the 
French nation, for we cannot identify a great and generous people with 
the faithless and execrable men whom chance and intrigue have made 
its governors. . . . The work they had begun in lies, and continued in 
bloodshed, they would not shrink from ending in violence.” 

®The Complete Works of John Greenleaf Whittier (New York, 
1899), VII, 229. 





Quaker Research in Progress 


The following list of current or recent studies in Quaker 
history continues the series of such notices appearing from 
time to time in the BULLETIN. It is of course improbable that 
the list is complete, but it is interesting as showing where the 
present frontiers of Quaker research are. 

Information concerning other Quaker studies in progress 
but not published should be sent to Henry J. Cadbury, Chairman 
of the Committee on Historical Research, 7 Buckingham Place, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 





E. L. Dwyer, Department of Religion, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. The Principle of Authority in the Writings of Rufus Jones. 
(Formative influences, and an explication of the principle in relation 
to relative theological concepts). Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary: Theology, thesis for Th.D. degree, 1951. Nearly complete. 


Joseph Ernest, Jr., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Whittier and the American Writers. (Whittier’s personal relationships 
with American writers, and his reading in American literature). Uni- 
versity of Tennessee: English, thesis for Ph.D. degree, 1952. Research 
completed, writing in progress. 


Charles A. Gauld, Route 1, Box 1305, Vancouver, Washington. A 
biography of Percival Farquhar, birthright Friend and dean of the 
United States business community in Brazil. Partially completed. 


David F. Gould, 224 Linden Avenue, Riverton, New Jersey. A 
Family Story. (The Gould family and related families). Partially 


completed. 


Arthur J. Green, Beech Lee, Lurgan, County Armagh, Northern 
Ireland. The Quaker Conception of Man. (Illustrated from the seven- 
teenth and twentieth centuries only; an attempt to set the Quaker 
position in relief against Neo-Orthodoxy). Haverford College: 
Philosophy, thesis for M.A. degree, 1951. Completed. 


S. J. Hutchence, “Runswick,” Frinton, Essex, England. George 
Fox: The Man and His Message. (A concise account of his life and 
an attempt to assess his influence on Christian thought and practice). 
— College: Divinity, thesis for Certificate in Education, 
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Sydney V. James, Jr., 6 Agassiz Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
James F. Shunk and “Ye Scheme to Bagge Penne.” (An examination 
into the alleged “Cotton Mather Letter” produced by Shunk in 1870). 
Completed. 


Thomas Kelly, Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University of 
Liverpool, Abercromby Square, Liverpool, England. A study of George 
Birkbeck, Founder of Birkbeck College. 


Morris L. Kirk, Route 3, West Chester, Pennsylvania. A study 
of the life of Nicholas Waln (1742-1813). Haverford College: History, 
thesis for A.M. degree, 1951. 


Roy N. Lokken, 4237 12th Avenue, N.E., Seattle 5, Washington. 
Life of David Lloyd. (An historical biography, stressing Lloyd’s con- 
tributions to developing American institutions). Research under way. 


John McKinley, 508 E. Cottage Grove, Bloomington, Indiana. A 
Critical Edition of Longfellow’s New England Tragedies. Indiana Uni- 
versity: English, thesis for Ph.D. degree. Research commenced. 


Mildred Ann Myerson, 25 Larch Road, Waban 68, Massachusetts. 
Levi Coffin and the Underground Railroad. (A biography and study 


of the period for juvenile [10-16] readers). Partially completed. 


Lilian Orlich, Box 375, Manassas, Virginia. The Quakers in the 
Southern Colonies Prior to 1700. New York University: History, 
thesis for M.A. degree, 1951. Completed in rough draft. 


Alan M. Rees, Keble College, Oxford, England. Origins of the 
Anti-Slavery Movement in England and the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. Oxford, thesis for D. Phil. degree. Research commenced. 


Herbert C. Standing, Route 1-A, Earlham, Iowa. A Study of 
Robert Barclay’s Interpretation of the Light Within. (A survey of 
Barclay’s thought and a consideration of modern Quaker criticism of his 
description of the Light). Haverford College: Philosophy, thesis for 
M.A. degree, 1951. Partially completed. 


Marek Waysblum, 2, Louvaine Road, London S.W. 11, England. 
Relations of Friends with Poland. (Early relations, 1660-1721—Danzig 
Meeting, Quaker literature in Polish, Polish motives in Quaker litera- 
ture; Quakers in Polish literature of the eighteenth century, contacts 
1814-30, Quakers and Polish emigration after 1830). Research well 
advanced. 


Harold E. Walker, 503 West Walnut Street, El Segundo, California. 
The Conception of a Ministry in the Quaker Movement and a Survey 
of Its Development. University of Edinburgh: Practical Theology, 
thesis for Ph.D. degree, 1952. Research commenced. 








Historical News 


HE SPRING MEETING of Friends Historical Association 

was held in Abington Meetinghouse, Jenkintown, Penn- 

sylvania, on Seventh-day, Fifth Month 19, 1951. A large 
group had assembled in the meetinghouse when President 
William Wistar Comfort opened the meeting at 3 P. M. After 
a few introductory remarks by the President an account of 
“Little Abington” Meeting was given by H. Justice Williams, 
and a paper on “Old Abington” Meeting was read by Horace 
Mather Lippincott. (A condensed version of this paper is printed 
in this issue of the BULLETIN). After the reading of the papers, 
the members of the Association and their guests were entertained 
at tea by Abington Friends and a pleasant social hour ensued. 
The meeting was thoroughly enjoyed by those who attended and 
the members of Friends Historical Association expressed their 
gratitude to Abington Friends for their gracious hospitality. 

e's 2 


Readers of the BULLETIN may look forward to the appear- 
ance within the next year of two items of Quakeriana, in the 
publication of which the Association will have had a hand. 

The English firm of Longmans, Green and Company, 
whose list in recent years has included a number of excellent 
Quaker historical books, will bring out an edition of William 
Penn’s “Irish Journal.” The editor, Isabel Grubb, an Honorary 
Member of the Association, has identified many individuals to 
whom Penn referred simply by initials. 


The next Supplement to the Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society will be a joint publication by the Friends’ 
Historical Society and Friends Historical Association. Ap- 
propriately, the contents of this internationally-sponsored 
publication will be the diary kept by Lucretia Mott on her visit 
to England in 1840 to attend the World’s Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention. The significance of this diary, apart from its revela- 
tion of the diarist’s personality, lies in the fact that the exclusion 
of Lucretia Mott and other American women delegates led 
directly to the start of the women’s rights movement. The diary 
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has never before been published in full. The editor is Frederick 
B. Tolles, and publication is being made possible in large part 
by a generous grant from Philadelphia (Race Street) Monthly 
Meeting, to which James and Lucretia Mott belonged. 


* * * 


The Editor would like to draw the attention of potential 
contributors to the note on the inside front cover of this number, 
stating that the MLA Style Sheet has been adopted as a standard 
for the BULLETIN in matters of documentation, spelling, and 
other details of usage. This style sheet, prepared under the 
auspices of the Modern Language Association of America, with 
the cooperation of the editors of seventy-eight journals and 
thirty-three university presses, has been adopted as official by 
the majority of the learned journals in the United States. Copies 
of this admirable style sheet may be obtained for ten cents from 
the Treasurer of the Modern Language Association, 100 
Washington Square East, New York 3, N. Y. 


From Quaker Libraries 


In addition to the holograph MS of George Fox described 
elsewhere in this issue, the Quaker Collection of the Haverford 
College Library has recently acquired six letters of Elizabeth 
Fry, written between 1825 and 1832 to Robert and Sarah Ben- 


son on personal and family matters. 


Elizabeth B. Jones and Mary Hoxie Jones have presented 
to the Collection two letters of John Greenleaf Whittier to 
Rufus M. Jones, dated 1885 and 1888. In one of the letters the 
poet declines an invitation to write an article for the college 
magazine, The Haverfordian, of which Rufus Jones was editor. 


Eleanor W. Taber presented to Haverford’s Quaker Col- 
lection a handsome scrapbook compiled by her great-aunt, 
Elizabeth U. Willis (1780-1869). This book is a veritable 
treasure trove of Quaker manuscripts, portraits, pictures of 
meetinghouses, and even samplers. There are several lines 
in the handwriting of George Fox, and letters of John Bright, 
Elizabeth Fry, John Greenleaf Whittier, and others. 
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Through the courtesy of the Joint Committee on Records 
of the two New York Yearly Meetings, 162 reels of microfilmed 
meeting records, duplicating those at the Friends Historical 
Library of Swarthmore College (mentioned in the Spring 
Number) have been added to the Quaker Collection. 

’* 2 @ 


Recent acquisitions at the Friends Historical Library of 
Swarthmore College include the following: 

The journal of Jane Fenn, an American Friend who visited 
England and Ireland in the ministry in the years 1727 to 1729. 
She was a member of Gwynedd and later of Chester Monthly 
Meeting (see Friends Intelligencer, Sixth Month 23, 1951, p. 
360, for a more detailed account). 


Seven holograph letters of Elizabeth Fry, covering the 
period 1820-1831 and relating to the education of her children, 
a prison meeting, and other matters; manuscript letters of 
John Bright, Joseph Fry, and John Greenleaf Whittier (one 
letter each) ; letters of the Comfort, Haines, and Shinn families. 

Microfilms of the Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
of London Yearly Meeting, 1725-1739, of Portfolio 36 and of 
the Abraham MSS. The originals of these manuscripts are in 
the library of the Society of Friends, Friends House, London. 

Records and papers (six filing cases) of the Young Friends 
Movement of Philadelphia; pictures of most of the meeting- 
houses in Wilmington Yearly Meeting, and a large number of 
those in North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 





Book Reviews 


Giorgio Fox e la Religione Laica degli Amici (nel terzo centenario della 
origine del movimento): Contributo alla Formazione di Libere Cos- 
cienze Religiose. By Giovanni Pioli. Rome: 1948. 48 pages. 
(Copies may be obtained from the Friends World Committee for 
Consultation, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania.) * 


HESE lectures are intended as an introduction to Professor Pioli’s 

Italian version of George Fox’s Journal, and were given in various 
cities of Italy during the George Fox tercentenary. They are filled with an 
almost unqualified enthusiasm at the discovery of a practicable “lay” 
religion, which the author made at a Friends Conference at Selly Oak 
in 1948 and a subsequent sojourn among English Friends. This en- 
thusiasm grew, especially under Horace Alexander’s plea for the recog- 
nition of the Inner Light or “that of God in every man” as the one 
central principle which could unite Hindoos, Mohammedans, Jews, and 
Christians of all denominations in one common mystical experience. 

Professor Pioli’s main references are the writings of Edward 
Grubb (perhaps the only Quaker writer hitherto published in Italian), 
Wilfred Littleboy, and Rufus M. Jones. The latter’s interpretation of 
Quakerism is summed up in the penultimate chapter: the Inner Light 
is not to be conceived as an abstract theological doctrine, but as the 
experience of God in ourselves and in our fellow man; this of necessity 
leads to its manifestation in service as the visible manifestation and 
sacramental validation of our experience. One chapter is headed with 
this quotation from Tertullian: “Hast thou seen thy brother? Thou 
has seen thy God. Bow down and worship.” The booklet ends with 
the description of a Friends meeting for worship at Bournville, over- 
shadowed by the great personalities of George Cadbury and Keir Hardie, 
the founder of an industrial empire and the miners’ delegate, united 
under God in their prayer for usefulness to their fellow-men. 

It is interesting to note how Professor Pioli connects the principles 
and experiences of Quakerism with his own humanist tradition. He 
refers repeatedly to Fausto Socino of Siena, “the fore-runner of Uni- 
tarianism,” who wanted to abolish, or at least weaken the emphasis on 
“trinitarian, redemptorist and sacramentalist theology” as remnants 
from Hellenism and the Oriental mystery religions, and who pleaded 
instead for a Christianity drawing its inspiration from the lofty morality 


*A “Briefer Notice” of this pamphlet appeared earlier in the 
BuLLETIN, 38 (Autumn, 1949), 125. Since Quaker writings in Italian 
are so rare, however, it seemed proper to give space to this fuller review. 
It was written in the first instance for the Friends World Committee for 
Consultation, but has not previously appeared in print.—Editor. 
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of the Sermon on the Mount. This “Socinianism” is characteristic of 
the tenor of these lectures. Pioli does, however, recognise that the 
inwardness of George Fox is both immanent and transcendent. It is “a 
direct and personal relation of the conscious self (io cosciente) with the 
deep self (io profondo) ,” the “God in ourselves” of John 1:9. But it is 
also a relation to that “oversoul” that is above the individual and works 
in it and in all souls for a universal end” (p. 8). 


To proclaim this truth, Pioli points out, George Fox used the 
theology of his time. We should not think less of him, he goes on, for 
offering us his teaching in traditional trappings, even though they 
sometimes seem to hide it as “under a parasitic vegetation” (p.9). Such 
a piece of tradition is Fox’s unqualified acceptance of the old Christology 
in spite of the fact that this Christology in some points is logically un- 
dermined “by his fundamentally immanentist position.” In my opinion 
this criticism is as condescending as it is inaccurate. The greatness of 
George Fox consists in the fact that he did not break the tables of the 
old theology but that, in the spirit of Christ, he came to press for its 
fulfilment. Christ was no less born in Nazareth because he had been 
discovered in the soul of each human being. It is the undying merit 
of George Fox that he took this brand of insight that had been hidden 
in the embers of monastic seclusion and flung it out into the world as a 
challenge; that he proclaimed the priesthood of all believers, the corol- 
lary of this insight, completely without the reservations with which 
Luther hedged it about. He did not speculate about the ancient dogmas, 
neither did he waste time condemning them. He was concerned with 
“life” and not with “notions.” 


Professor Pioli realizes this when he contrasts the “experienced 
reality and the actual inspiration” (realtd sperimentata e ispirazione 
attuale) of Friends with the ritual formulae and stereotyped ceremonial 
of his native Roman Catholic worship (p. 21). To him the one sym- 
bolizes freedom, the other tyranny, keeping man in a perpetual state 
of infancy. He does not know the inclusive Catholicism of Friedrich 
von Hiigel and the many mansions a true “Catholicism” contains. He 
only knows a petrified scholasticism and a public life dominated by a 
church which has never known even the ghost of a heterodox religious 
group to disturb its monumental and arrogant complacency. And so he 
dismisses the whole of supernatural theology with its “miraculistic 
cachet,” its “geography of the beyond,” “its speculation on the persons 
of the Deity.” We do not have to worry, he writes, about what happens 
to God left alone in his transcendental Heaven (p. 4). “All that we can 
ever know of the supreme and universal reality is revealed to us in 
the human conscience, which is for us the perennial and progressive 
expression of the continuous incarnation of the world-soul (anima del 
mondo) in man, beyond which it is not possible for us to go in our 
search for God” (p. 5). So the transcendent deity of Thomas has now 
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become the immanent deity of the modern depth-psychologist, and in 
his attempt to interpret the psychic phenomena in the life of Saint 
Teresa and George Fox Pioli uses such terms as “medium” and the 
“subliminal self” (p. 13). Personally, I believe that if we construct an 
alternative: “transcendence or immanence,” we are not dealing with 
“experienced reality” but with “notions.” It is the intellectual pro- 
fession of the author, his professional preoccupation with abstractions, 
and the extremism induced by his understandably militant attitude 
toward the Roman church which cause him to be thus precariously 
poised upon one of the horns of a dilemma. 


However, in his mention of worship there rings through his Medi- 
terranean amplitude and hyperbole a note of authentic experience 
which we should gratefully record, all the while bearing in mind the 
discrepancy between the great talent entrusted to us and the half-hearted 
use we make of it. 


The religious atmosphere of Friends must to him who rises to the 
stratospheric regions which is its habitual level give the impression 
of something rarefied and hard to breathe if he comes from the regions 
of a low altitude steeped in an atmosphere heavy with sacerdotalism, 
ritualism, sacramentalism, and doctrines well defined once and for all 
by specialists of scholastic theology. Especially those accustomed to 
seek equilibrium and inner peace by leaning on an external “infallible” 
authority which prescribes for them what they must believe and do, 
saving them the endeavor of the search for truth in which the spirit 
consummates its triumphs, those will feel for a first time before their 
spirits are broken of the drug of conformism and of external and mediat- 
ing authority, as if repulsed and thrown back upon their proper self by 
the stern invitation of the Friends—which re-echoes that of Buddha to 
his “monks” inviting them to inwardness, to an examination of their 
consciences where they will hear the voice of God, and to find, on their 
own, the way back to God: for nothing is understood, nothing is our own 
unless it has been discovered by ourselves and won by ourselves; and 
only a religion that inspires the dignity and duty of personal judgment 
and develops the sense of individual responsibility is worthy of a human 
being. Especially, they who live in a Quaker environment and attend 
Friends worship and business meetings or spend a term in their hospit- 
able Woodbrooke Settlement cannot hold themselves aloof from that 
subtle, softening, slowly but irresistibly conquering influence which is 
exerted by their spirituality and has a tone, warmth, and flavor of limpid 
sincerity in all particulars and is diffused through their words and more 
yet through their daily conduct and life with a heroism that has become 
almost trite under its hallmark of simplicity. Finally, moral greatness 
is their accustomed habitation, in crystalline sincerity, rigorous con- 
sistency, heroic conduct; heroism [has] become the norm of daily 
living (p. 39). 


Earlham College Hans W. BucHINcER 
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The Valiant Sixty. By Ernest E. Taylor. London: The Bannisdale Press. 
1951. 120 pages. 8s 6d. 


HROUGH an oversight this charming little book about the first 

apostles of Quakerism was not noticed in the BULLETIN when it first 
appeared in 1947. It now appears in a revised edition with twelve 
illustrations, chiefly by Robert Spence, and a “pictorial map of the 
Valiant Sixty country.” 

Drawing on the well-known authority of Besse, Penney, Jones, 
Trevelyan and the testimony of contemporary journals and meeting 
records, Ernest Taylor has concentrated on the personality, occupations 
and travels of some of those men and women who first carried the good 
news of a portable and verifiable religion based on personal experience 
to the Seekers of the northern shires and later to London and the South. 
For the student he has rendered a valuable service in tracing the home 
bases and the civil status of the Valiant Sixty. Of Howgill and Burrough, 
that devoted and long-suffering pair, he speaks more particularly, and 
in the Craven district of West Yorkshire he follows the fortunes of early 
Quakerism in a circumscribed locality. 

As one reads of the courage and conviction of these first Quakers, 
one wonders what precise factors have changed the face of Quakerism 
during the three centuries of its existence. Certainly, as a recent writer 
has remarked of the early Christians, it can be said of the first Quakers 
that “persecution kept them up to the mark.” Religious persecution, 
which Penn did so much to terminate, had its place in producing the 
qualities we admire in these valiant men and women. The question is 
left with us to answer: What have we got today in a complacent world 
which can keep us up to the mark as persecution once did our ancestors 
in the faith? 

For a future printing, we have noticed the following typographical 
errors: p. 14: an for as; p. 16 cear for clear (?); pp. 38 and 68: 
Katherine and Katharine; pp. 38 and 68: Chevers and Cheevers; p. 47: 
centure for century; p. 86: Appelby for Appleby; p. 93: a for at; p. 98: 
Harrision for Harrison. 


Haverford College Wituiam Wistar CoMFORT 


Whittier and the Cartlands. By M. H. Shackford. Wakefield, Massachu- 
setts: The Montrose Press. 1950. 91 pages. $2.00. 


HIS volume contains personal letters between Whittier and his close 
cousins, the Cartlands written in the years 1839-1888. They provide 
glimpses into situations which need further light. For instance, what 
does Whittier refer to when he says, “I felt it due to myself to put down 
that miserable and ridiculous Chester Co. matter,” and speaks of “diffi- 
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culties in our own Society at Lynn and elsewhere”? Again Whittier 
writes a tidbit that apparently escaped Mordell: “True our experience 
in No. 72 last summer, was calculated to shake our bachelor faith not 
a little.” 

Stephen Gould is quoted as implying that a piece which Whittier 
had written on religion was Hicksiteish, to which Moses Cartland adds, 
“Thus they stamp Hicksism on everything which does not have a direct 
testimony of the Savior of man. To clear any composition of being 
of that doctrine it must recognize the grand laws of the Gospel, for to 
be silent on that is, in one sense, a crime.” 

Gertrude Cartland is quoted as saying that Whittier told her very 
positively that Elizabeth Lloyd was the only woman he had ever loved. 
Moses Cartland describes Philadelphia as a “little world by itself,” and 
states, “A Quarterly Meeting is, to our Society, what the Olympic and 
other games were to the Greeks.” Anna Chace calls Whittier “the 
Webster of poets — and moreover, what is much in woman’s eye, he 
is handsome.” Reference is made to the fact that, figuratively speaking, 
Hannah Collins was so horrified by one of Joseph John Gurney’s 
speeches that “each particular hair stood erect like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.” 

There is considerable additional correspondence relative to Whit- 


tier’s great desire to establish a new Friends periodical “to be friendly 
but not quite as stiff and ancient as “The Friend’— something to meet 
the taste and wants of the Junior Quakers.” These letters augment 
Henry J. Cadbury’s “Whittier as Historian of Quakerism” in Byways 
in Quaker History, on this same proposition. 


New York City C. MARSHALL TAYLOR 


The Farthing Family: A Story of a London Family in The 17th Century. 
By Caroline C. Graveson. London: The Bannisdale Press. 1950. 
211 pages. 18s. 6d. 


N The Farthing Family, Caroline Graveson has given children and 

adults a delightful account of the day-to-day events in the life of an 
ordinary Quaker family of the seventeenth century. Fact and fiction 
are mingled in this well-written story. It carries the four Farthing 
children through the Plague and the Great Fire, the arrests and trials, 
the separations and the wanderings which most of the first Quakers 
faced. The author’s insight as a teacher is reflected in her undérstanding 
portrayal of all of the child characters, as convincing as those of the 
adults: Old Mole, the applecart hunchback, and his beachcomber son, 
little lost Jane and her baker rescuer, Carlo Beppi, and Ellis Hookes, 
the sensitive and devoted Recording Clerk of London Yearly Meeting. 
Pen sketches by Jacqueline and Dennis James catch the spirit of the 
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century, and add greatly to the charm of the book, which is well printed 
and attractively protected by a colorful jacket. 

Caroline Graveson has searched contemporary documents and 
brings into the story many characters familiar in the annals of Quaker 
history, as well as such true incidents as that of the ship The Black 
Eagle which, with its cargo of Quaker prisoners, was captured by a 
Dutch privateer. Informative comments explaining the name of the 
famous old Quaker meeting place, the “Bull and Mouth,” and the 
reasons for the Quaker testimony against doffing the hat add to the 
value of the book as historical material for children. The exciting 
episode of Avice Farthing’s unexpected meeting with King Charles II 
is one of the high points of the tale, and the problems faced by the 
family in the terrible days of the Plague and their longing to be of 
service to their neighbors are so sympathically and realistically des- 
cribed that the reader shares their anxiety. 

The story is good for reading aloud, and is a faithful portrayal 
of Friendly values and spirit. Friends can welcome such a book grate- 
fully into the realm of Quaker fiction, and into the hands of their young 
people. 


Friends Historical Library Dorotuy G. Harris 
of Swarthmore College 


Briefer Notices 
By Henry J. Capsury 


“Thomas Parke’s Student Life in England and Scotland, 1771- 
1773” is contributed by Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., to the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, 75 (1951), 237-259. It is based 
on the young Philadelphia Quaker doctor’s diary preserved at the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania and tells of his sightseeing and many 
contacts with British Friends as well as of his medical studies. 

° * * 

Mrs. Denis Hickman contributes to Connoisseur, 123 (1949) , 39-40, 
an article on “Miers’ Silhouette of Elizabeth Fry and Others of the 
Gurneys of Earlham.” John Miers (1758-1821) evidently did his por- 
trait of Elizabeth when she was young and unmarried (it has no Quaker 
cap). The other newly discovered silhouettes are of her sisters, Cath- 
arine and Rachel. All these are reproduced in the article with four 
silhouettes of Elizabeth, Hannah, Priscilla, and Richenda (reproduced 
in the Gurneys of Earlham) which Mrs. Hickman also attributes now 


to the same artist. 
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“Life in a Quaker Auburn” by Elizabeth Brewster is published in 
the University of Toronto Quarterly, 18 (1948-49), 124-130. It is an 
account of Mary Leadbeater (1758-1826) of Ballitore, County Kildare, 
Ireland, based upon the posthumous collection The Leadbeater Papers 
(2nd edition, London, 1862). 


Lois V. Given, writing in the Proceedings of the New Jersey 
Historical Society, 69 (1951), 196-211, on “Burlington County Friends 
in the American Revolution,” has gone to original as well as to secondary 
sources. She describes the pressures to which Friends’ peace testimony 
was subject in that time and area, and indicates that general faithful- 
ness was maintained. Between two and three percent of the members 
were disowned for participating in war. 

* * — 


The Harvard copy of William Penn’s Some Account of the Province 
of Pennsilvania (London, 1681), has been found to contain, unlike 
other copies in America, a canceled leaf (pages 5-6) in which Penn 
plainly proposed for indentured servants in his colony that the fifty 
acres allotted each should belong to them rather to their masters as in 
the corrected edition. Probably this generous provision was withdrawn 
for practical reasons but it does Penn credit. See James E. Walsh, 
“William Penn Stops the Press,” Harvard Library Bulletin, 5 (1951), 
94-99. 

* * * 

In the Reading Railroad Magazine for March, 1951, 28-29, Toni 
Taylor contributes an article (with portrait) entitled “Rebecca Lukens— 
Her Courage and Vision Built a Great Business.” Rebecca Pennock 
(1794-1854) inherited her father’s iron mill on the Brandywine in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. She married at eighteen Charles Lukens 
but was soon a widow with five children. She managed and developed 


the business with unusual ability. 
7” * * 


A study of a Quaker-born early American novelist by Lulu R. 
Wiley has been published by the Vantage Press (New York, 1951, 385 
pages), entitled The Sources and Influence of the Novels of Charles 


Brockden Brown. 


* * * 


Joseph Carson has worked out from a mass of details in manuscript 
sources “The Surprising Adventures of the Brigantine Rebecca: Inci- 
dents in the West India Trade of 1762” in Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, 60 (1950), 267-306. The ship was twice captured 
and then wrecked and its owner Richard Waln, Jr., of the Philadelphia 
Quaker firm of Shoemaker and Waln, had considerable trouble ran- 
soming the hostages. Button Gwinnett, the “Signer,” appears in the 
story also. 
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It is not too late to notice the history of the first sixty years of 
Whittier College, though it was published in 1948. Entitled The Quaker 
and the West and written, appropriately, by Herbert E. Harris, who has 
served the college in some capacity since it was chartered in 1901, it 
deals faithfully with every stage in the vicissitudinous life of this pioneer 
institution of Friends. The book is provided with illustrations, lists of 
trustees and faculty, etc. 

= om 

The first issue of Midwest Folklore contains a unique example of 
poetry orally transmitted, in the article “The Stillwater Tragedy, A 
Quaker Ballad,” by Opal Thornburg, 1 (1951), 55-62. In fifty-six 
four-line stanzas is told the drowning near West Milton, Ohio, of two 
youths returning from meeting. 


“The Historical Significance of Whittier’s Anti-Slavery Poems as 
Reflected by Their Political and Social Background” is considered by 
Osborn T. Smallwood in the Journal of Negro History, 35 (1950), 
150-173. 

* * . 

Among twenty chapters dealing with individuals from Savonarola 

to General Booth in James G. Lawson’s Deeper Experiences of Famous 


Christians (Anderson, Indiana: The Warner Press, n.d.) is a chapter on 
George Fox (pp. 121-136). It follows chapters on Guyon and Fénelon. 
Cf. pp. 368-9 on William Penn. Considering the source of the book and 
the strong aversion to Quaker neglect of the sacraments, the account of 
Fox is reasonably accurate and sympathetic. The book is a reprint 
from plates of a now untraceable edition. 


One of the most extended of recent popular articles about Friends is 
Milton MacKaye’s “What You Don’t Know About the Quakers” (illus- 
trated), appearing in two instalments in the Saturday Evening Post, 
March 24, 1951, and in the succeeding issue. 


Writing on “Non-conformity in Mill Hill Village before 1807” in 
the Transactions of the Congregational Historical Society, 16 (1949), 
33-38, Norman G. Brett-James summarizes the Quaker element and the 
Quaker owners of Ridgeway House, now Mill Hill School, especially 
Peter Collinson, botanist and friend of John Bartram. 


* * * 


In an article on “Whittier and the English Poets” in New England 
Quarterly, 24 (1951), 53-68, Alwin Thaler indicates the many English 
writers that Whittier read and knew and appreciated, in spite of his 
claim to be a simple rustic. The acknowledged and unacknowledged 
influence of Wordsworth, Lamb, and Browning is especially emphasized 
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“Some Uncollected Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier to Gerrit 
Smith,” contributed by R. Craig Fabian to American Literature, 22 
(1950), 158-163, contains three letters from the year 1840. They are 
unusually revealing of Whittier’s attitude towards divisions in the anti- 
slavery ranks. 

= 2 * 

Under the rather misleading title “A Last Appearance of Dolly 
Madison” S. A. Wallace contributes to Tyler’s Quarterly Magazine, 32 
(1951), 196-207, an account of the Dolly Madison papers in the Li- 
brary of Congress with a few selections. They are mainly correspond- 
ence and extend from 1800 to 1851. 

. - * 

Arthur Edwin Bye contributes to American Art, 39 (1951), 25-35, 

a general article on “Edward Hicks.” It is a sketch of his life rather 


than of his art, but is illustrated with two of his animal pictures. 
* ” ss 


“The Transatlantic Quaker Community in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury” by Frederick B. Tolles in the Huntington Library Quarterly, 14 
(1951), 239-258, recalls the close solidarity of British and colonial 
Quakerism in the first half-century of the Society. It is well documented 
and forms no doubt a fitting prelude to his forthcoming presidential 
address to the Friends’ Historical Society. The Quaker community 
makes an interesting contrast to the kind of Atlantic Union fostered 


nowadays for political purposes. 
* . . 


Frederick B. Tolles in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 75 (1951), 260-278, publishes a paper entitled “George 
Logan, Agrarian Democrat: A Survey of his Writings.” It deals with 
his sundry writings, agricultural, economic and political, in all of which 
he was a vigorous and farsighted pamphleteer. Though he was dis- 
owned in 1791 for “bearing arms,” he was a clear opponent of the war- 
hawks of 1798 and 1812. (See article by same author noted in BULLETIN 
39:53). 

The Quaker couple, William and Mary Howitt, are known as 
prolific writers, but Carl Woodring has been able to list some forty 
titles by one or the other of them not known to the standard biblio- 
graphies. Details, as well as the location of at least one copy, are given 
by Dr. Woodring im a note in the Harvard Library Bulletin, 5 (1951), 
251-5. This was an appropriate place of publication, since the Harvard 
Library holds about 218 editions and issues of Howitt titles and many 
of their unpublished letters. 

“Friends (Quakers) and Arbitration” by Alfred B. Searle was 
published in the Journal of the Institute of Arbitrators (Incorporated), 
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16, New Series (1950), 53-90. It was delivered as the presidential 
address for the year 1950 of the Friends’ Historical Society. While 
much of the essay is descriptive and general, it includes specific refer- 
ences to the part played by individual Friends and Friends’ meetings 
in settling disputes, both outside the courts and by law. The latter part 
of the paper deals with international arbitration and international com- 
mercial arbitration. Much available Quaker material is omitted and 
such as is presented is not given perspective in spite of the abundance 
of general analysis of the problems of arbitration and prevention of 
disputes. 
7 * o 

In Stuart Chase’s Roads to Agreement (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1951, 251 pages), Chapter 6 is devoted to the “Quaker Meet- 
ing.” It is an effective summary of the technique of unanimous con- 
sent in our business meetings, as described more at length by the Pollards 
in their recent book on Democracy and the Quaker Method. 


. 7 * 


In Max Savelle’s Seeds of Liberty: The Genesis of the American 
Mind (New York: Knopf, 1948, 587 pages) attention is paid to the 
Quaker influence on pages 55-58, 76-77, et passim. 


* 3. + 


In a series of books for children from six to twelve called Childhood 
of Famous Americans a recent addition is Lucretia Mott, Girl of Old 
Nantucket, by Constance Buel Burnett (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1951). . A ; 

Frederick B. Tolles contributes to Notes and Documents in the 
Huntington Library Quarterly, 14 (1951), 415-421, an item entitled 
“A Quaker’s Curse—Humphrey Norton to John Endecott, 1658.” After 
a careful historical and biographical introduction, there is reprinted 
from the British newspaper Publick Intelligencer of February, 1659, a 
letter from Charlestown in Massachusetts embodying an imprecatory 
letter from Norton to the Bay governor. 

+ a * 


In the periodical Studies: an Irish Quarterly Review, 39 (1950), 
203-213, is a detailed and appreciative account by Thomas P. O’Neill 
of “The Society of Friends and the Great Famine.” It is based on the 
Transactions of the Central Relief Committee of the Society of Friends 
and on other Quaker publications of the years 1845-8, and on some 
Public Record Office papers. The operation used contributions of 
200,000 pounds, about three-quarters of which came from America. The 
variety and initiative of the relief measures are emphasized, including 
efforts at improving agriculture and fishing and at establishing new 
industries. The statement on the fundamental causes of poverty in 
Ireland by Jonathan Pim and other Friends is particularly praised. 
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Ever since George Bishop mentioned it in his New England Judged, 
it has been known that the Massachusetts General Court printed, pre- 
sumably at Cambridge, a “Declaration” defending its execution of three 
Quakers. No copy has ever been located. In “The Lost Broadside on 
the Quakers from the Cambridge Press in Massachusetts” (English 
Studies in Honor of James Southall Wilson, University of Virginia 
Studies [Charlottesville, 1951], IV, 93-98), Lawrence G. Starkey re- 
prints from the records of the General Court what he takes to be the 
text of this “Declaration,” which was in turn the basis of two known 


London imprints. 
* 7 * 


For use in the ninth grade of the local school system, the Com- 
missioners of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, have published The 
Montgomery County Story (Norristown, Pennsylvania, 1951) by E. 
Gordon Alderfer. Of general interest, the book recommends itself to 
Friends in its discussion of the part played by them in the settlement 
of the County under William Penn, and subsequently in the business, 
educational, and religious life of the community down to the present. 





ARTICLES IN QUAKER PERIODICALS 


By Lyman W. RILEY 


Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College 


The Canadian Friend 


Four short articles on the Dukhobors, three by Emmett Gulley and 
one by J. Passmore Elkinton, report on the present conditions of this 
Canadian group, with some review of their more recent history.—May, 
1951, pp. 10-12; June, 1951, pp. 6-7; Aug., 1951, pp. 12-13; Sept., 
1951, pp. 9-11. 

Friends Intelligencer 


“Early Friends and the Christ Within,” a digest of an M.A. thesis 
in philosophy by Burns Brodhead, brings forth evidence from George 
Fox’s writings to show that early Quakerism was definitely and con- 
siously Christocentric. —Feb. 17, 1951, pp. 91-93. 

Letter from the Past No. 115 is devoted in the main to reprinting 
from Peace News (London, Nov. 3, 1950) a letter from the merchants 
of London to the Society of Friends urging support for the British war 
effort of 1798.—Mar. 3, 1951, pp. 120-121. 

In “Questions and Answers about Quakers Past and Present,” 
Frederick B. Tolles gives a brief history of Conservative Friends in 
America.—Mar. 31, 1951, pp. 182-183. 

Samuel Colman, Jr., in “Quakers and the Development of Penology 
in Pennsylvania,” outlines the Quaker influences not only in prison re- 
form but in the formation of the penal system itself—Apr. 7, 1951, pp. 
191-192. 

The fragmentary records of early German Quakerism are utilized 
in an interesting way by Anna Corder in “Early Quakerism in Fried- 
richstadt.”—May 12, 1951, pp. 270-272. 

Early Quakers, including George Fox, were not above welcoming 
as retributive justice the misfortunes that befell their persecutors. They 
discarded this emphasis by about 1700, however, according to Letter 
from the Past No. 116.—May 12, 1951, p. 272. 

“Edward Hicks, Quaker Minister and Artist,” is the subject of a 
sketch by Leonardo L. Beans; included as illustration is a modern 
version of “The Peaceable Kingdom” by Fritz Eichenberg.—June 2, 
1951, pp. 314-316. 

Robert A. Gerson submits a short unpublished poem by John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Later, C. Marshall Taylor, in a letter to the editor, 
points out that some of these lines had been adapted by Whittier from 
a much earlier published poem.—June 30, 1951, p. 375; July 21, 1951, 
pp. 421-422. 
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Lucy Griscom Morgan relates some “Psychic Episodes” in the lives 
of several nineteenth-century Quakers.—Aug. 11, 1951, pp. 453-454. 

“First Endure—Then Embrace” is the way “Now and Then” 
describes Friends’ reaction to the term “Quaker,” — Aug. 18, 1951, 
p. 468. 
The fifth and sixth grades of Frankford Friends School, Philadel- 
phia, contribute a very creditable account of the life of James Parnell.— 
Aug. 25, 1951, pp. 479-480. 


The Friends’ Quarterly 


Elizabeth Fox Howard, in an article originally written for a radio 
broadcast, tells delightfully human anecdotes about her Quaker ances- 
tors, “A Quaker Treasure Box.”—Apr., 1951, pp. 87-94. (An excerpt 
also appears in Friends Intelligencer, June 2, 1951, pp. 312-313.) 

“Pastors in the Five Years Meeting” by William Orville Menden- 
hall, not only explains the pastoral system but outlines the history of 
its development.—July, 1951, pp. 159-169. 

Maurice Whitlow writes eloquently of the striking similarities be- 
tween the First Publishers of Truth and the founders of the Salvation 
Army, “Not Exactly a Birthright Membership.”—July, 1951, pp. 182- 
192. 

The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 


W. A. Campbell Stewart writes an article on “Punishment in 
Friends’ Schools, 1779-1900” that gives a good picture of school life 
during the nineteenth century, when only gradually did Friends give up 
the idea that severity could maintain discipline—42 (1950), 51-66. 

Henry J. Cadbury prints, with comments, three documents per- 
taining to William Dewsbury’s arrest as a conspirator in the Popish 
Plot invented by Titus Oates. They were found printed in a London 
newspaper of 1682. — 42 (1950), 67-69. 

“Defoe, Bugg and the Quakers” by Henry J. Cadbury attributes to 
Defoe’s dislike of Francis Bugg, an ex-Friend who wrote against Quak- 
erism, his defense of the sect against the charge of wild belief in miracles. 
—A2 (1950), 70-72. 

C. Marshall Taylor contributes a letter of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, written in 1892, that extols the virtues of John Bright—42 (1950), 
73-74. 

Geoffrey F. Nuttall, in “A Bibliographical Note,” identifies a seven- 
teenth-century anti-Quaker pamphlet by Simon Ford, distinguishes two 
other anti-Quaker items by Henry Osland that are confused in Smith’s 
Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana, and tentatively concludes that a publica- 
tion of 1682 is by a Friend, John Humphreys.—42 (1950), 75-79. 

A further bibliographical note by the editor speculates on the iden- 
tity of the John Hodgson who wrote A Letter from a Member of the 
Army, to the Committee of Safety, and Councell of Officers of the 
Army. . . , London, 1659.—42 (1950), 80-82. 
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